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Editorial 

In the whole range of world politics during 1910 possibly 
the meeting of the National Assembly in Peking was the most 
outstanding, as it is likely to prove the most 
be Csechenguan. eventful. The mistakes which marked its 
course of action were inevitable under the conditions of its 
meeting, and the moral courage and intellectual ability of this 
deliberative body won for it the admiration of all but those 
against whom its activities were directed. It marks a stage of 
development in national life of China, from which there can be 
noturning back. The portrait of the members of this Assembly, 
which we present in our frontispiece, will therefore be of special 

interest to all who are concerned with the advance of China. 

It is with a sense of deep satisfaction that we present to 
our readers the first article of this issue, from our missionary 
contributor ‘‘A. M.’? The encouragement 
"iltease. we feel in knowing that the light of sinology 
‘is still burning brightly in the missionary 
ranks is not slight, and gives occasion to the hope that the 
palmy days of Chinese classical scholarship, so far as the 
missionary body is concerned, do not lie all in the past. There 
remains for the qualified and trained scholar tremendous fields 
of enquiry ; translation, comment and emendation are but the 
first of the steps in classical research ; the student of history 
and the critic have still their peculiar task. Internal criticism, 
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such as has been applied to Greek and Hebrew documents, has 
a large part to play in the elucidation of the integrity and 
validity of the four books and the five classics. Scientific 
archzological enquiry has been nearly as unknown as im- 
possible in the past in China ; its day iscoming. With the 
advent of Western knowledge to China there is bound to 
develop a greater aptitude for logical and consistent enquiry 
on the part of the educated Chinese, and we may hope that 
in China, as in Japan, native scholars of a new and more 
scientific order will arise. Meanwhile we commend this 
critical study of the text and sources of the Ch‘in Ch‘iu to 
our readers by way of encouragement and example. 
THE articles in this number of the RECORDER which deal 
_with the possibility of establishing a uniform examination 
scheme for Christian schools in China on 
A Union Eraminas jines of the Oxford and Cambridge 
tion Scheme. 
Universities’ local examinations, should 
serve to stimulate interest in these and kindred pressing educa- 
tional problems. The educational difficulties of Christian 
missions in China do not seem to be approaching solution, and 
certainly the present situation is by no means satisfactory to 
those who desire to see Christian education established as a 
power for good in this land. ‘There never was a time when 
our schools and colleges were doing more efficient work than 
at present, but we seem to be no nearer the necessary under- 
standing with the Chinese educational authorities on questions 
which concern our status, the recognition of our students, or our 
permanence. Union in educational matters is the line along 
which our Christian institutions must tend to work if they are 
to make the necessary impression upon the educational life of 
the nation. Is it not one.of the reasons which tells most surely 
against our Christian education as a whole that we are still with- 
out a common educational standard, that we work very largely 
independently of each other, and in instances also regardless 
of the educational requirements of the Chinese government ? 
Another question at this point is worth asking. Are we 
any nearer to an agreement upon the points which are most 
essential to our continued prosperity and even existence than 
we were two years ago? What progress has been made — 
of a definite kind since the last meeting of the Educational 
Association of China? Recognizing, as missionaries who 
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are concerned in educational work do, their weakness 
in this respect might not Edinburgh be made a point from 
which new devlopments and plans for mutual understanding 
and union in work should proceed? ‘The demands which are 
made upon missionaries in connection with their multifarious 
duties are so pressing that it often happens that essential points 
are lost in the maze of problems presented, and it is therefore 
well that occasion should be given for a review of certain 
phases of the work. At the present time education and the 
development of church life are questions of the utmost concern. 
* * 
It certainly marked an epoch in the history of the Chinese 
government, and especially in the cause of education, when 
sixteen Christian teachers arrived from the 
une SomgeDwa United States, at the cail of the Chinese 
Academy. 
government, to take charge of the school, 
established in Peking from the Indemnity Fund returned by 
the United States, for the education of Chinese boys preparatory 
to their subsequently going to America. All these teachers are 
persons of experience and ability in their profession, and come 
with a sincere desire to be a help to the Chinese government and 
not as useless ornamental appendages. They are beginning 
what is, for the most part, an untried venture and will doubtless 
meet with various unexpected trials, but we trust that in the 
interests of the Chinese, whose welfare they have so much at 
heart, they may find the obstacles insuperable, nor’ become 
disheartened. We understand there has been considerable 
delay in getting the various buildings ready for occupancy, but 
that was no more than was to be expected, perhaps, under the 
circumstances. ‘The whole scheme will be watched with the 
greatest interest, and we wish the promoters and teachers every 
success. May their fondest hopes be more than realized. 
THE discussion upon the situation which evangelistic 
Christianity has to face in the world, which was started in 
Edinburgh and has contiuued since, has 
aoe. brought into view the perspective of mis- 
sion work. The foreground of this view is occupied by 
two fields of clamant need—Africa and the Far East. 
Mahommedanism is the peril in the one case and Materialism 
in the other. Of the Far Eastern field, though Japan occupies 


upon the map the smallest sphere of the nations involved, yet 
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it is undoubtedly in that land that we find what is called ‘‘the 
focal point of religious strife.’ ‘The issues, too, which are 
raised by the problem there presented are tremendously 
far-reaching. Japan will, in all probability, dominate the 
Far East mentally as well as pliysically for yet a generation, 
and the moral and religious results of that domination, as they 
are elevating or degrading, will possibly live and bear fruit 
through the centuries. 

- Missionaries in China are therefore not only interested but 
directly affected by the progress of religious life in Japan. 
All that tends to deepen the influence of Christianity there 
will find its correspondence here. Especially will the per- 
meation ot the national ideals of Japan by Christian thought 
through the extending influence of the Japanese Christian 
_ church and its literature be likely to make itself felt for good 
wherever Japanese politics prevail. And China is likely to be 
affected by Japanese politics for some time to come. Should 
we not make the information given in Mr. Loomis’ article 
which appears in this number the means of —€ prayer 
and thanksgiving ? 

ONE of the significant sentences in Mr. Loomis’ paper is 
that in which he refers to the connection between the increase 
in church membership amongst the Japanese 
Christians and the developmeut of the self- 
governing church. Those missionary or- 
ganizations which have most fully adopted the policy of ‘‘ trust 
the Christians,’? and have made that policy effective, are those 
which have to chronicle the biggest proportion of advance. 
The figures which Mr. Loomis gives are worth dwelling upon, 
for therein is contained a lesson which it will be wise for all 
who are concerned with the advance of church life in China to 
think seriously upon. In view of the development of the 
national ideal, Chinese equally with Japanese are likely to be 
appreciative of, and attracted to, those methods in missionary 
policy which are demonstrative of trust. It is perfectly true 
that numbers are not always the sign of real growth, but when 
the increase in numbers is accompanied, as is the case in 
Japan, by a deepened desire for the shouldering of responsibi- 
lities and an increased energy in Christian work, then only 
the obstinate surely will refuse to ponder the meaning of such 
a situation. 


Self-government 
and Progress. 
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Leadership is not of necessity a heaven-seut gilt alone ; it 
is equally dependent upon opportunity and training. For 
missionaries in any land to sit lamenting the fact that leaders 
of the indigenous churches do not arise, whilst uo scope is 
being provided for such leaders should they appear, is an act 
of stultification. Moreover, unless there is willinguess to 
welcome such leadership, even should it be found criticizing 
the policy of the missionary organization which produced it,. 
prayer for leaders would not seem to be intelligent, if indeed 
sincere. Let us make sure that it is leaders we want when we 
pray, and uot followers. ‘Too great insistence upon this most 
dificult side of missionary policy cannot be made, whilst the 
future is, humanly speaking, bound up with the Christian will- 
ingness of the foreign agent to give place to his natural succes- 
sors. The racé of prophets is not au alien one. 

FEW annual Reports are more full of interest than that 
which comes from the Y. M. C. A. workers tor Chinese 
students in ‘Tokyo. In the pressure of need in 
China there is perchance a tendency to forget 
the claim of this Tokyo work, and the diminu- 
tion in the number of Chinese students resident in that ceutre 

tends to obscure the view of its strategic nature. From 
the Report now before us we learn that there are 3,749 
students studying in the capital city of Japan; the great 
majority of these are enrolled in private schools recognized by 
the Japanese government. It is interesting to find that there 
are also thirty girl students; the students in the military 
schools, however, have bee reduced to less than 500. Of this 
whole number a great many come under the influence of the 
workers in the Y. M. C. A., and a very profitable year of labour 
is chronicled. During 1910 nealy 100 Chinese young men were 
baptized, and these are said to be among the strongest of the 
Chinese in the city, and come from the best families of China ; 
not a few of them being the sons of officials. In the list of 
men who have been in connection with the student church as 
inembers no fewer than sixteen provinces are represented, as 
well as Manchuria and Annam ; Hupeh and Szechuen provide 
the highest figures in these returns. It is perfectly certain that 
few of these could possibly have come under the influence of 
direct Christian teaching in China. ‘‘Many of them were 
teachers before they were sent to Tokyo and are degree men 


The Chinese 
in Tokyo. 
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of good standing,’’ says Rev. Mark Liu in his Report. The 

new hostel in connection with the Waseda University, built 

from the funds of the Arthington Bequest, has been opened 

and is proving a great success; it has been the occasion of a 

warm congratulatory address from Count Okuma and others. 

THE congratulations of our readers will, we are assured, be 
given to the Methodist New Connexion, now the United 
Methodist Church, on the occasion of the 
Jubilee of its missionary work in China. John 
Innocent, whose influence and character made 
so ineffaceable a mark upon Christian life and work in Tien- 
tsin, arrived at that port to establish mission work for his 
church in 1861. Innocent, Lees aud Stanley, the last of 
. whom has but recently gone from us, are naines written over 
the whole of the first generation of work in Tientsin and 
_ district. They made history for the Missions which sent them 
forth and their works follow them. 

From the small beginnings of 1861 the Methodist New 
Connexion Mission in North China has steadily grown until 
the five circuits which form the field of work are able to show 
a statistical return of 10 foreign workers, 179 Chinese workers, 
3,253 churck members and 1,249 probationers. Excellent 
institutions and a flourishing medical work are in being, and a 
satisfactory system of self-governinent is in vogue amongst the 
Chinese churches of the Mission. It is by tracing in detail 
the advance of Missions through the separate history of each 
that we are enabled to realize how great the advance of the 
kingdom of our Master in this land really is. ‘The magnitude 
of the missionary task and our limited resources should not 
prevent us from such a review of past successes as may enable 
us always to ‘‘thank God and take courage.’’ We wish for 
the United Methodist Mission of North China an increasing 
measure of divine blessing and success. 

DuRING his residence in England on furlough Rev. G. 

H. Bondfield has prepared an interesting pamphlet upon 

‘* Mongolia, a neglected Mission Field.’’ In it 

yc he pictures Mongolia rather through the eyes of 
" the British and Foreign Bible Society’s well- 

known agent, Mr. Larson, whose work in Mongolia, in con- 
nection with Bible distribution, is familiar to many. Mr. 


The Subilee of 
a Mission. 
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Bondfield enumerates the work which is being attempted 
by the few groups of workers who are in the country or 
on its borders and urges the claim of the Mongolian peoples 
upon the British churches and missionary societies. What is 
being done he describes as deplorably inadequate, a statement 
which we imagine those who are best acquainted with the 
facts of the situation would be the first to endorse. We learn 
that the Bible Society has under consideration the increase of 
its staff and the extension of its work. In certain cities there 
is opportunity for some amount of Christian educational work, 
and direct work is always possible to itinerant missionaries, 
who could meet the Mongols on their own ground and move 
freely in company with these nomadic peoples. 

It is satisfactory to note the insistence of the Chinese 
upon the progress of the Anti-Opium movement. The move- 
| ment cannot fail so long as China steadily pursues 
—— her courageous course in the face of diplomatic 

difficulties and vested financial interests. The 
Rev. E. W. Thwing reports from Tientsin that an appeal 
signed by 27,900 Chinese from all parts of China was despatch- 
ed to the King of England on March Ist, asking that the trade 
in opium might be stopped this Coronation year. 

At the same time the friends of the movement in Great 
Britain are taking steps to bring the consistent and deep-rooted 
nature of Chinese opinion upon the subject definitely before 
the British government. An influentially signed petition has 
been presented to the Prime Minister, which brings to his 
attention the progress made in China and the aspirations and 
demands of the Provincial and National Assemblies of the 
Empire. This petition urges upon the government a revision 
of the ten years’ agreement and the speedy termination of the 
trafic. It says: ‘‘The situation is quite unique. No other 
nation is as humiliated as China is . . . . and no other nation 
now stands before the world enforcing upon another a traffic 
which the other desires to close.’? The sooner that Great 
Britain realizes the inevitableness of the situation the better it 
will be for her deplomatic standing and national influence in 
China, to say nothing of her honour and her Christian reputa- 
tion. In the long run influence and integrity may not be 
separated, even in the Far East, and in the matter of opium 
the integrity of Great Britain is at stake. 
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The Sanctuary. 


‘“ The effectual fervent prayer of a righteous man availeth much.”— 


St. James. vy. 16. 


‘* For where two or three are gathered logether in my name, there am 
lin the midst of them.’—St. Matthew, xviii. 20. 


‘‘Prayer is pleasing to God, that 
is, the prayer which is undertaken 
in the proper manner. He therefore 
that desires to be heard should pray 
wisely, fervently, humbly, faithfully, 


perseveringly, confidently. Let him. 


pray wisely, by which I mean, let 
him pray for those things which 
minister to the divine glory and the 
salvation of his neighbors. God is 
all-powerful, therefore do not in your 
prayers prescribe how He _ shall 
act; He is all-wise, therefore do not 
determine when. Do not let your 
prayers break forth heedlessly, but let 
them follow the guidance of faith, 
remembering that faith has steady 
regard to the divine word. Those 
things, therefore, which God promises 
absolutely in His word, those pray 
for absolutely. Those which He 
promises conditionally—for example, 
temporal things—those on the same 
principle pray for conditionally. 
fhose things which He does not 
promise at all, those also you will not 
pray for at all.’’ Gerhard's * Holy 
Meditations.”’ 


PRAY 


For guidance in all questions of 
educational policy, and at this time 
especially in that of uniform examina- 
tions, that so important a matter may 
be wisely determined. (Pp. 208 ff.). 

That after the example of St. Paul 
we too may travel far on the spiritual 
road that enables us to sit in heavenly 
places, be rooted and grounded in 
love, and to know the love of Christ 
which passeth knowledge. (P. 219.) 

That our communing with Christ 
may be such as will prevent our re- 
turning from among men less of a man 
than when we set out to go among 
them. (P. 219.) 

That we may be kept from making 
the fleshly and temporal to be of 
equal importance with the spiritual 
and eternal, and that God will lead us 
to a full appreciation of the doctrine 
of the Resurrection. (P.220.) 


That every day we may apprehend 
additional facts by inner experience 
of them until we shall so grow in the 
Spirit of Christ as indeed to become 
members of Him. 


(P. 215.) 


For such a clear conception as will 
our putting legal enactments 
fore Christian liberty. (P. 216.) 

For the growth and strengthening 
of Christianity in Japan, and that the 
Christianity of the New Testament 
may prevail over all obstacles of 
whatever sort. (P. 221.) 

For the great numbers suffering 
for the simplest needs of life in the 
famine district, that God in His 
mercy will grant to them relief. 


For the devoted men and women 


ministering to the famine sufferers, 
that God will keep them secure in all 
dangers. 


AN EASTER PRAVER. 


Almighty God, who through thine 
only-begotten Son Jesus Christ hast 
overcome death, and opened unto us 
the gate of everlasting life ; we hum- 
bly beseech thee that, as by the spe- 
cial grace preventing us thou dost put 
into our minds good desires, so by thy 
continual help we may bring the same 
to good effect; through Jesus Christ 
our Lord, who liveth and reigneth 
with thee and the Holy Ghost, ever 
one God, world without end. Amen. 


Give THANKS 


That the same Christ who was St. 
Paul's guiding star on the road that 
led from strength to strength still is 
leading us along the same way. (P.219.) 

That Christ is risen indeed and 
become the first fruits of them that 
slept. (P. 220.) 

For the baptism of nearly one hun- 
dred Chinese students in connection 
with the Chinese Christian church in 
Tokyo. 

For the progressthat has been made 
in the Christianizition of Japan and 
for the hope of the future. (P. 221.) 

For the strony characters develo 
iu the Japanese Cliristians that has 
led to the reposing in them of such 
confidence by those in charge of im- 
portant undertakings. (Pp. 222, ff.) 

For the opportunity of showin 
forth the love of Christ that is offe 
in the Anhuei famine, and the show- 
ing forth of that love by the ready 
response of Christian people both at 
home and abroad, 
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Contributed Articles 


In Vindication of the Ch‘un-ch‘iu 
Against some Strictures brought forward by the late Dr. Legge 


BY A. M. 


N his very useful book, ‘‘Ancient China Simplified,’ 
Professor Parker goes with the late Dr. Legge in con- 
demning Confucius for wilful falsification of history in 
the Spring and Autumn Annals. As the Chou period 

is now beginning to receive more of the attention which it 
deserves, the question of the reliability of the Ch‘un-ch‘iu 
becomes of deeper importance than merely to estimate the 
worth of Confucius as a teacher. 

Dr. Legge has told us how when, apparently late in his 
Chinese studies, he first read the Annals, he found his expecta- 
tious disappointed by its barrenness of interest and disregard of 
truth, but how the barrenness was supplemented and the mis- 
statements corrected in Tso Chi‘s commentary. He had been 
misled by Mencius. It is to be feared that few of us to-day 
take any Chinese historical writer, even Mencius, as seriously 
as did the great missionary scholar, but being first warned by 
his experience, and then aided by his labours upon the classic, 
we come to it with fewer expectations and leave it with greater 
regard. 

Probably all the facts of importance concerning the text 
and its commentary have been noticed by Dr. Legge in his 
wonderfully erudite edition, but they may be arranged in 
different relations with one another which will lead to different 
conclusions. As he allows the classic to be based upon the 
records of Lu, and as even so destructive a critic as Consul 
H. T. Allen only adduces for evidence to the contrary some 
minor discrepancies between it and the commentary, we shall 
in this paper accept the Ch‘un-ch‘iu as being in the main the 
genuine state Annals of Lu, and will only enquire how far the 
original records were edited or altered by Confucius. That 
he edited them at all rests ultimately upon the authority of 
Mencius. Mencius’ statement is explicit; it is that Confucius 


Note —Readers of the RECORDER are reminded that the Editorial Board 
assumes no responsibility for the views expressed by the writers of articles 
published in these pages, 
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‘*made’’ a work called the ‘*Ch‘un-ch‘iu’’ which by its 
‘‘righteous decisions’’ had so great a moral effect that ‘‘ rebel- 
lious ministers and villainous sons were struck with terror.’’! 
This, accepted and amplified by Ssii Ma-ch‘ien, became the 
received opinion, and no writer known to be after the times 
immediately succeeding, except perhaps the anonymous author 
of the 23rd Book of the Li-chi, appears to have doubted its 
truth. There were editions of the Annals of Lu known and 
read before Confucius’ time,” but the whole force of Mencius’ 
standpoiut is that the good effects which he describes were 
due entirely to Confucius; the work, then, of which he 
speaks must have been very different both to the previous 
editions and to the original records which, by inference, did 
contain these righteous judgments. What sort of documents 
can they have been if they were of less use for purposes of 
ethical teaching than the classic? If there is anything certain 
about the text of the classic, it is that no single rule can be 
framed which will tell us where it approves and whiere it 
disapproves. It is the least impassioned, the most matter-of- 
fact chronicle which probably ever was penned. Our Anglo- 
Saxon chronicles, bare as they were, do sometimes in the 
course of their narrative rise into a brief eloquence of descrip- 
tion which betrays the feelings of the writer, but this has 
never a living touch from cover to cover. The writers of it 
may have been honest, as officials go, but their work bears the 
mark of the official throughout ; it is the official letter-bag of 
the marquises of Lu, where the missives are tumbled together 
as they come, but only their superscriptions are seen ; a few 
of them are black-edged, most of them, good and bad, are 
plain white, and never a red one to be found. It would be 
interesting to know that once in the 2,000 years since this 
treasury of just judgments saw the light it has been quoted on 
behalf of morality any more than for amusement. Chinese 
critics, laughing at each other’s attempts to reconcile the praise 
and blame theory with facts, have still been compelled by 
Mencius to hold it as a theory. But Mencius himself was 
under no compulsion to set the theory going; why then did he 
propound it? He was often led into eulogies of the master 
which to us seem extravagant, though not to the Chinese, 


1. Mencius III Ff ix. 8, 11; IV F xxi. 3. 
2. So thinks Dr. Legge, but it must be admitted that the fact of their 


being published is not clearly established. 
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but here even the Chinese cannot in their own minds reconcile 
his eulogy of the classic with what they find in the text. 
Yet Mencius had a more acute intellect than the master him- 
self. What does it mean? If we find Mencius’ statement 
that a certain work was composed by such a one to be irrecon- 
cilable with the tacts, we do not hesitate to say that he was 
mistaken. But if he tells us that a certain work is a powerful 
masterpiece capable of converting sinners, we know that though. 
he may perhaps exaggerate he cannot be wholly beside the 
truth. The former case was a matter of evidence; this is a 
question of taste, and Mencius was both a literateur who knew 
the value of a book and a man of the world who knew the 
human heart. If then we are pointed to a mere list of dates 
as being the masterpiece we at once say : ‘ This is not the book 
of which Mencius spoke.’ If we take his words seriously, as 
we are bound to, they can only mean that he used the name 
‘‘Ch‘un-ch‘iu’’ in a wider sense than we do; in fact that he 
included the oldest and most free of the ancient commentaries 
along with the text. As now generally by ‘‘ Yih-ching’’ is 
meant not only the sixty-four original paragraphs, but also 
the commentaries which go with it, so Mencius, under the 
name ‘‘Ch‘un-ch‘iu,’? may have meant the Tso-shi edition of 
it with the notes. This is full of ethical teaching ; it shows 
the baseness and the nobility of its characters, and very fre- 
quently quotes the sage in direct praise or blame of them, so 
that the words which Mencius attributes to him, ‘‘ By the 
Ch‘un-ch‘iu men will either praise or blame me,’’ are at least 
without gross exaggeration. Whether falsely or not, the Tso- 
‘ ch‘uen does claim to have been written under the influence 
of Confucius, and it does not ascribe the text of the classic to 
him,—precisely the reverse of later opinion, misled by Men- 
cius’ use of the term ; herein lies the key to the matter. 

To take the latter of these statements first,—that the 
Tso-ch‘uen does not attribute the classic to Confucius.’ There 
is only the barest suspicion that in the early Han times the 
text of the classic was known apart from its commentaries.? 
We might read the original: Yih-ching without its appendices 
and think it the least part of the whole, but of all works the 
Ch‘un-ch‘iu needs a commentary ; without one it would scarce- 
ly have survived even until Mencius’ time. Few Western 


1. To this Dr. Legge assents. See Proleg., p. 28. 
2. See Proleg., pp. 17, 18. 
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critics will disagree with Dr. Legge’s opinion that of the three 
ancient commentaries ‘I‘so-shi’s is the oldest, and the text of 
the classic which he gives is the most likely of the three to 
have been the one known to Meucius. Criticism detects no 
difference in the style of this text before and after the capture 
of the Zz, and we may be sure that in the form in which the 
Tso-ch‘uen was originally published the latter part was not 
separate as a ‘‘Supplement’’ It is tle exigency of the sup- 
posed Confucian authorship of the earlier part which requires 
the latter part, recording his-death, to be taken as a supple- — 
ment, but Tso-shi does not say that Confucius was responsible 
for the earlier part. The passages of his commentary, as we 
now have it, which say so, all begin with the formula ‘‘ The 
Superior man will say,’? and, as Dr. Legge admits, they are 
manifestly later interpolations ; we shall refer to them again. 
On the contrary, Tso-shi’s history is very often contradictory 
to that of the text; he generally makes no comment upon 
these discrepancies ; in some cases, however, besides those of 
regicide which we will discuss in their place, he draws atten- 
tion to the contradiction and attempts to explain the mistake 
in the text’, and sometimes he tells us that facts supposed to 
be disgraceful to Lu were intentionally omitted not by Con- 
fucius but by the historiographers.? Whilst thus freely critici- 
zing the statements of the text, he always had the highest 
opinion of Confucius’ unerring wisdom, and very often quotes 
him apart from the text as uttering the final word of true 
praise and blame*. In one passage ‘I'so-shi quotes the master 
in explanation of the text itself. Marquis Wan, of Ch‘in, com- 
pelled the king to hold a court outside of the Royal Domain, 
upon which the commentary has ‘‘Chung-ni said: ‘For a 
minister to summon his ruler would not be set forth as an 
example’; therefore the text says (merely): ‘The king held a 
court of reception at Ho-yang.’ It shows that it was not the 
proper place for it, and also illustrates the excellent services 
(of the marquis)!’’* The criticism is meant to be favourable, 


1. See Ch‘un-ch‘iu V. xvii. 5; VI. ii. 2; IX. i. 2, ete. 

2. See Ch‘un-chi‘iu VIII. x. 6; VII. vii. §; X. xvi. 1. 

3. See Legge’s edition, pp. 234, 290, 305, 344, 404, 517, 566, 604, 619, 641, 
652, 656, 684, 727, 773, 791, 802, 825, 829, 843. 

4. Legge’s edition, p. 212. Dr. Legge finding a greater antagonism than 
perhaps there is between Confucius’ words and the text seeks to make them 
end with ‘‘example,’’ and takes the rest of the sentence as Tso-shi’s. This is 
not in accordance with Tso-shi’s method ; though he once or twice supplements 
Confucius’ judgments with quotations from other authorities, he never does so 
with his own comments. 
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but it does not suggest that Confucius is justifying his own 
work. In this passage, with some others, we may find the 
germ of the praise and blame theory,' but the germ is not 
expanded, and Chinese critics are quite right, from their point 
of view, in complaining that, as a rule, he is ‘‘ remiss in setting 
forth the fine and minute ideas of the sage.’” 

In connection with the next statement that the Tso- 
ch‘uen claims to have been written under the influence of 
Confucius, we will first draw attention to its quotations from 
him. They are not taken from the Analects, but in style 
they have a distinct similarity with the authentic sayings of 
the master, so as to suggest a similar origin. The quotations 
in such a work as the Lji-chi, and more or less in the Chia-yu, 
which profess to be from Confucius, are often long speeches or 
little essays, rounded and polished with, as the Chinese phrase 
has it, a beginning, middle and end ; they are quite unlike what 
we find in the Analects. Whereas ‘I'so-shi, although he too is 
guilty of composing long speeches to put into the mouths of 
his characters, does not do so with regard to the master, his 
quotations from him have the likeness of table-talk which 
would be remembered and repeated. Further, in oneremarkable 
passage he seems to speak of his work as having been composed 
under the personal direction of Confucius. In describing the 
Peace Conference at Sung in full length he says: ‘* Chung-ni 
made (me) insert this ceremony because it afforded opportunity 
for many speeches.’’®? So Mencius would at least have a 
prima facie case for supposing that Confucius was rather the 
master of the commentary than of the text of the classic, and 
would be absolutely right in saying that righteous decisions 
were to be found rather in the one than in the other. 

This does not imply that the claims of the commentary 
are true, but only that Mencius, if he knew of them, may 
have allowel them to be true. We are thus brought to 
ask whether Mencius can have known the Tso-ch‘uen. 
Preliminary to this we must ask whether we have it as it 
was originally written. In the first place the notice of each 


1. In some dozen passages he finds a suggestion in the form of the text of 
praise or blame, but unlike the ‘superior man’ glossarist, he does not in these 
places attribute it to Confucius. 

2. Quoted by Legge from = FF. 

3. See Legge’s edition; p. 532. The passage runs: UE 
& HR. It will be noticed that it has not the pronoun ‘‘me’’ and might be 
taken not to imply that the writer had personal communication with Con- 
fucius, but such an interpretation would be somewhat strained and the natural 
mieaning is as in Legge’s translation. 
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year begins with ‘‘Tso‘s commentary says,’’ which makes 
it plain that when it took its present form it had been 
edited. ‘There are also many passages, suspiciously more 
frequent in the early part, tacked on to the end of paragraphs, 
and which begin with the already mentioned phrase: ‘* The 
Superior man will say.’’? These are universally rejected as 
glosses ; they have a meagreness of thought and very often an 
inaptness to the history quite different to Tso’s point and 
decisiveness ; whilst in style they have an exuberance which 
cannot be confounded with his restraint. The reader must 
excuse a quotation. On the very simple entry in the text ‘‘in 
the ninth month Ch‘iao-pi returned from Ch‘i with the mar- 
chioness, the lady Chiang,’’ we read in the commentary: ‘‘The 
Ch‘un-ch‘iu, in the appellations which it uses, is clear with an 
exquisite minuteness, distinct through obscurity, elegant by its 
gentle turns, and full without descending to be low, condemn- 
ing what is evil and encouraging what is good ; who but the 


_ sage could have compiled it as it is?’’' All this because the 


Court Recorder observed court etiquette in not giving the 
minister’s title when escorting his ruler’s bride; the phrase 
‘condemning what is evil, etc.’, has become conventional, and 
applied here is quite without meaning. Besides these, other 
passages have also been objected to, but as they have not yet 
been finally condemned we must for the present accept the rest 
of the commentary as from Tso-shi. 

The earliest first-hand notices which we have of the T'so- 
ch‘uen are that Chia I (X #7, temp. Wen Ti, B. C. 179-156), 
wrote upon it, and that from the time of Chang Yii (5% &, 
temp. Hsiian Ti, B. C. 73-48), who again wrote upon it, down 
to A. D. 99, there was a long dispute as to whether the other 
two famous commentaries should take precedence over it. 
This is about all that is really material, but it is a great deal. 
Even in our day, when hooks are many, we do not write one 
about another which is just published. The Tso-ch‘uen then 
claimed to be ancient long before the legend which traced it 
back to Tso Ch‘iu-ming seems to have sprung up.” But we 
are also told that it had to fight its way in order to win an 
equality with the other two in the Imperial library. As it is 
so manifestly superior to the others, the refusal to acknowledge 


1. Legge’s edition, p. 385. It should be observed also that Tso-shi never 


by the name Ch‘un-ch‘iu. 


s Proleg., pp. 24-27. The legend seems to have begun with 


’ mM and was esd to by FL 3 3%. All the same it may have been a good hit. 
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it may be taken to show that it. was re-discovered after the 
others, and therefore is the more likely to have been a forgery. 
But the refusal was, in all probability, due to T’so-shi so mark- 
edly dissociating the text of the Ch‘un-ch‘iu from Confucius. 
Mencius’ praise of the Tso-ch‘uen, misunderstood, became the 
ineans of its disgrace, and it would only regain its position by 
the insertion of the Superior man passages. We may look 
with suspicion upon the alleged method of its discovery, but 
just as it is foolish to suppose that Shih Hwang-ti could destroy 
all the classical books in the kingdom so thoroughly that, in a 
comparatively few years afterwards, diligent search would fail 
to find a single copy, so it is gratuitious to suppose, without 
peculiar evidence, that this particular work is therefore a 
forgery. The Tso-ch‘uen, as we have it now, is not from one 
hand ; someone’s notes certainly were added to it, and these 
additions have the mark of the controversy above alluded to ; 
the original therefore must have been older. Nor is it to be 
believed that a forger, after the time of Mencius and Ssif Ma, 
would so boldly criticize the text of the Ch‘un-ch‘iu, and so 
pointedly ignore Confucius’ responsibility for it. 

Besides this very clear and, in the light of subsequent 
opinion, very strange attitude which Tso-shi carries towards the 
text of the classic, an attitude which must be insisted upon, 
the internal evidence which gives indications of its date, is 
first its copiousness. Legends grow with time; a late account 
of an event is the more suspicious as it is detailed. Tso-shi’s 
work may be a compilation of legends;. he may even have 
continued the process of embellishment by the addition of 
speeches, but the copiousness of his history, not so much in 
the extent of his information, both as to time and place, 
may be claimed as evidence that he wrote when material was 
still abundant. Mencius complained that even in his time 
many records were being destroyed, and the great cataclysm of 
the Ch‘in supremacy must have made havoc of the Chou 
documents ; at all events there was a paucity of them in the 
second century of the new dynasty. 

Besides this general characteristic, there are some partic- 
ulars which indicate the date of the work. There are force- 
castings of the future, astronomical notices and the use of 
technical terms. - 

Tso-shi is very fond of recording prophecies; for our 
purpose these may be classed in two categories: first, there are 
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those which refer to times embraced by his commentary ; they 
generally concern individuals and were all literally fulfilled ; 
they are useful in showing what sort of material he used, but 
give us no clue to his time of writing. There is a much 
smaller number which refer to times after the last year of his 
history ; all that we have noticed of this class are five, as 
follows :— 

First, after mentioning the burial of living men in the 
grave of Earl Mu, of Ch‘in, the commentary says : ‘The Supe- 
rior nan may know from this that Ch‘in will not again march 
in triumph to the East!’?! Ch‘im kept remarkably to itself 
throughout the remaining century and a half of the Tso-ch‘uen 
period, but eventually overthrew the other States and put an 


end to the Chou dynasty. ‘The prophecy must have been made. 


before the falseness became apparent. Ch ‘in began its career 
of conquest by the annexation of a part of Wei in B. C. 340. 
It will have been noticed that this is one of the Superior man 
passages 5 the original must have been still older than the 
interpolation. 

The next concerns the duration of the Chou dynasty. 
T'so-shi tells us that King Ch‘eng, the second of his line, 
divined and received the answer that there should be thirty 
generations lasting for 700 years. These are clearly round 
numbers and the actual figures cannot be pressed; if they were 
written after the event they would, however, be near to the 
truth, but the prophecy, like the one about the future of Ch ‘in, 
was not altogether happy. ‘To put it at its best, without 
counting the preceding reign, the dynasty lasted 859 years. 
This prophecy then was also a genuine one made before the 
completion of the seven hundred years. ‘The seven hundredth 
year fell in the 28th reign from King Ch‘eng, that of Wei 
Leih, which began in B. C. 425 and ended in B. C. gor. Dur- 
ing -this reign the tripods of Yu the Great were said to have 
uttered ominous sounds, and the Imperial power was reduced 
to so low an ebb that it had to recognize the rebellion of the 
three great houses of Ch‘in and give them patents of nobility 
as separate States. There must have been a general feeling 
that the rule of the Chou was rapidly crumbling away. 

The third refers to a private family. ‘Tso-shi tells us 
that, when the Ch‘en family removed to the State of Ch‘i, 


I. Legge’s edit., p. 244. 
2. Legge’s edit., p. 293. 
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divination said that ‘‘in five generations it would become 
prosperous, and: that in eight generations none would be more 
eminent.”' He also tells that the latter part of the prophecy 
was fulfilled under Ch‘éng Ch‘éng-tzif ; this man acquired the 
controlling influence in Ch‘i by the murder of the marquis 
two years before Confucius’ death. The noteworthy point is 
that Tso-shi was content to consummate the greatness of the 
family with Ch‘éng Tit, whilst in reality it continued to grow, 
so that in B.C. 385 it dispossessed the ancient line of mar- 
quises and obtained royal sanction for taking the title to 
itself.? We can only conclude that this part of the T'so- 
ch‘uen was written before B.C. 385. 

The fourth refers to the break-up of Ch‘in already referred 
to. When the marquis of Ch‘in conferred the lands of Wei 
(f%) upon Pi Wan, a prophecy is said to have been made 
that the descendants of Pi Wan should become noble.? 
Wei was one of the three families amongst which Ch'in 
was divided in B. C. 403 at the close of Wei Leih’s reign, 
showing that the prophecy must have been written after 
that date. 

Our last reference is less conclusive.. It says that when 
the State of Wei (fj) removed its capital to Ti-ch‘iu in B.C. 625, 
it would have three hundred years. Wei, after having already 
been clipped of large parts of its territory, lost independence 
as a State to the other Wei two hundred and fifty years after 
_ the removal of its capital, but the family, though frequently 
reduced in rank, was allowed to continue its sacrifices until B.C. 
241. The divination, then, may be considered to have been 
fulfilled and the passage written as late as the Ch‘in dynasty. 
But those prophecies of which T'so-shi evidently knew the 
fulfilment, and which we may therefore conclude to have been 
written after the event, were very precise in their terms; the 
exact number of generations of the Ch‘én family is given, and 
there is nothing uncertain about the future nobility of Pi - 
Wan’s descendants.° On the other hand Tso-shi’s genuine 
prophecies, which certainly are only few, were prudently 


1. Legge’s edit., p. 

2. Legge’s edit., p. 623, where the family’s supremacy is again alluded 
to, but not its nobility. 

3- Legge, 125. 

4. Legge, p. 219; the passage reads: A= *. 

5. In the prophecy regarding the extinction of Ching, which occured 
before the close of the Ch‘un-ch‘iu period the exact year is given ; v. pp. 623- 


624. 
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vague ; this: one;: like that about the Chou dyiasty; deals in 
round: iutmbers, and-does:not even make it ¢lear-to-what it 
refers;::whether to the continuance of the family sacrifices, or— 
as: not: knowing the event, we should more naturally think——te 
the existence of -Wei as a State. If: we take-this to have been 
a: gemuine. prophecy we:are not without precedents ii ‘Fso-shi ; 
the terms in-whieli: it: is:expressed agree with the precedents, 
and: the: circumstances of the history of -Wei are’ suitable. to-its 
having~ been a genuine prophecy. By the end af Wei: Leih’s 
reigit; more; than two: hundred years of the time had -already 
goie ;- Wei; as:a State had already lost its independence,. and 
it might have been thought that in a few years more.-thie 
sacrifices. and hontinal of the’ reduced would 

Three; then, of prophetic passages precise ; 
judging from. them; alone we should be obliged.'to- fix ‘the 
date’ of Tso-ch‘uen. between the years. B...C. 403 and 
RB. C.: 385... Of the other two, that. concerning Chou. also 
points with fair distinetness to about the same time, whilst 
the last is not necessarily incompatible with it. It may be 
well. here: to remind the reader that Mencius was born in 
C.. 372... 

For the full significance of the ‘astrquomical notices in the 
Tso-ch ‘ues. ‘we must depend upon the late Dr. Chalmers .as 


quoted by Dr. Leggé. It appears that in the year -B. C. 103 


the winter solstice and the new moon fell upon the same-day; 
the Chinese had then adopted the Me/onzc system, which gives 
19 years as the period in which these two events will coincide, 
so that anyone calculating backwards from: B. C. 103, would 
suppose that the solstice and new moon were on the same day 
in. the years B. C.. 654 and B. C. 521: Tso-shi tells us that 
they were so, and these are the only years in- whicl: he gives 
the day of the winter solstice at all. But, unfortunately for 
him, -the system-is not sufficiently accurate to allow. of calcula 
tions so fat back, and the two events did .not realy ‘coincide 
int those years.. Moreover, the days of the-cycle whiclr he gives 
are also wrong both for the new moon and for the solstice. 
With regard to the solstiee, the earlier-date i is three days too soon 
and the latter two days too soon, so so that the further back he 
goes the -greater his error: Dr, Chalmers concludes therefore 
that these records are ‘‘systematically wrong so as to agree with 
an imperfect system of calculation which was adopted some 
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éenturies later.’’' . Dr. Legge suggests that “these: passages 
‘may. be interpolations of the’ Hait dynasty ;- but, the 
‘Superior! man’? passages, they are too closely connected with 
the scontext, both.in style and matter, to be differentiated by 
our. present ‘critical apparatus. Though, however; we. are 
scarcely justified now in rejecting them. in their entitety,. it is 
‘possible, if we think that two references are sufficient to: show 
that ‘the ‘T’so-ch‘uen is ‘‘systematically’’ wrong, that verbal 
corrections may have- been attempted in the long dispute after 
its re-discovery, in order to make it more agreeable to the then 
state of -knowledge. Perhaps an outsider may be allowed to 
suggest that the wrong cycle day being given also for the new 
11001 points to some other cause of error in the ‘cycle day of 
the solstice than having been calculated backwards. 3 
. .Our last -set of references concerns the use of-cértain tech+ 
nital terms. The Tso-ch‘uen has such expressions as {§ for a 
sacrifice after the winter solstice ;* .#& § for a military title ;° 
both ‘of which, it is:said, were not current under the Choa 
dynasty. If it be so, they are further evidence that the text 
needs editing. ‘I‘o these may be added the phrase “the Ho 
star appears in the third month of Hsia, the fourth month of 
Shang and the fifth of Chou.’** ‘The theory of these distinct 
calendars was, as we shall see, of later origin than the time of 
Mencius; the allusiow to it here has no application-‘to the 
context with which indeed it interferes, and it is the only 
reference in the ‘I'so-ch‘uen to any other calendar than_the 
conclusion, then, if we'can allow the ‘Tso-ch‘uen to 
have been written before the tithe of Mencius, the great dif- 
ficulty: of Mencius’ allusions to the Ch‘un-ch‘iu is overcome. 
Tso-shi alone of the early writers does not attribute it to Cou 
fucius, and through him alone we explain’ Mencins’ eulogy 


i. See Dr. Legge’s Prol - pp. 99-100. In the same place may be found 


De. -Chaluiers’ criticism upon Tsd-shi’s notices of Jupiter; but the argument is © 


not so strong as that taken from the solstice. It depends upon Tso-shi’s 
Opiuion that Jupiter’s revolution was exactly twelve years, and the conclusion 
is that be-cannot have lived earlier than the time of Mencius and may have 
lived later. It is difficult to reconcile Tso-shi's various notices of Jupiter with 
themselves ; under the supposition that its périod was twelve years, the planet 
ought to have been in the same sign in B, C. 532 and B. C. 544, but according 
to the Tso ch‘uen it was- not (v. pp. 560 and 623); there is a difference of o 
sitin “which may have been if actttally observed at different months in the two 
ears, but which we should not expect if calculated backwards. Corruptioiié 

in the text are most likely to be found in astronomical signs and in cycle days. 

3+, Legge’s Proleg., pp. 454-455. Li-chi IJ. fifi), tei 
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of it, aeulogy which is otherwise, what Dr. Legge calls it, absurd. 
If, however, we cannot say decidedly that Mencius knew 
the commentary, the absurdity of his eulogy of the text should 
be allowed its full weight, and rejecting it we cau place no 
reliance upon his statement that the Ch‘un-ch‘iu is Confucius’ 
work. In either case the only reason for thinking that the 
text of the classic has been wilfully manipulated falls to the 
ground, .and iu it we still have the original Annals of Lu, 
subject only to the accidental corruptions of time, 
' Whilst we have the facts which point to the date of Tso- 
shi fresh in our minds, it may be well to add the one remain- 
ing of importance ; it scarcely concerned the question whether or 
not he was before Mencius, but it closely touches his identifica- 
tion with Tso Ch‘iu-ming. ‘The last entry of the commentary 
mentions the head of the Chao family by his posthumous title, 
Chao Siang-tzt%, and must have been written after his death, 
which happened in B.C. 424, or about four years after that of 
Confucius and in the second year of the reign of Wei Leih. 
We propose discussing in another paper the relative relia- 
bility of the Ch‘un-ch‘iu and the Tso-ch‘uen. 


-Union Examinations for Christian Schools 
BY A. S. MOORE ANDERSON 


NE’S first serious thought with regard to union exami- 
0} nations for Christian schools in China came through 
the suggestion of a colleague that a system of uniform 
_examinations might be established throughout Fukien 
province. 
With this idea in miud one went to Kuliang for the annual 
meéting of the Fukien Educational Association, where Miss 
C. J. Lambert, in the opening paper, threw out ‘‘a suggestion 
to establish a general union examination for Christian stu- 
dents of all denominations in all parts of China.’’ ‘The large 
idea immediately commended itself. If such a scheme could 
operate successfully over a province with so many different 
dialects as Fukien, should it not be practicable over a larger 
area? Why not for the whole Empire? 
Again, it has been found possible to effect an “« educa- 
tional union of West China,’’ and if this can be done over so 
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Jarge a field, could it uot at least be linked, on to a still wider 
scheme? And, next to a union curriculum, the best way to 
make such a wider union effective is by a scheme of uniform 
examinations to various defined stages in that 
curriculum. 

I merely mention the way in which this iden Sivdienet 
in my own mind, in the hope that others who may be planning 
schemes of muilon over limited areas may first carefully consider 
whether the wider union might not be more effective, or at 
least leave room for some codperation in such a union scheme, 
should it be attempted. 

The resolution passed at the Fukien Educational Associa- 
tion, after some discussion, is as follows: ‘* That in view of 
the uncertainty as to what the attitude of the Chinese govern- 
ment towards Christian schools will be, committees be 
appointed to discuss together and to get into touch with the 
Educational Association of China with a view to preparing, if 
possible, uniform examinations, somewhat on the liues of the 
Oxford and Cambridge Junior and Senior Local Examina- 
tions,’? and the following suggestions were drawn up by a 
joint meeting of the committees appointed to confer on the 
matter, and were forwarded to the secretary. of the Educational 
Association of China. 

1. That a committee of Chinese and foreign educational- 
ists in equal numbers be asked to prepare such a scheme of 


. That there be, say, four grades of examinations, for each 
of which certificates be given, called respectively Preliminary, 
Junior, Senior, and Higher. The ‘‘Preliminary’’ to include 
subjects up to the end of the lower elementary grade of the 
government schools ; the ‘‘Junior’’ up to the end of the upper 
elementary grade; the ‘‘Senior’’ up to the end of the third 
year of the middle school grade, and the ‘‘ Higher’’ up to 
the end of the middle school grade. 

3. Papers to be set and examiners to be appointed by a 
central body. Examinations to be conducted at specified 
centres, with fees charged for entrance to examination. 

Note.—Examiners need not all reside at the centre, but the 
same examiners should correct a// the papers on any one subject. 

4. Examination papers to be sent in sealed envelopes to 
local agent or secretary, and seals to be broken in examination 
hall at time of examination. 
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. Examinations’ to’ be held annually at specified centres; 
a sufficient nnimber of candidates have paid their- 
before a certain date, previous to date of examination... 

6 That all. Christian schools be asked to 
to recognize these certificates at the various grades. | 

7. That there need not be so large a choice of subjects for 
examination as offered in the Oxford and Cambridge Locals, 
especially in lower grades, and yet the examinations may be of 
great value. 
‘understand that other papers are being. on 
this subject, which may be expected to deal with it from the 
point.of view of girls’ schools and of Anglo-Chinese colleges 


respectively, I shall treat it-solely from the point of view of 


boys’ schools, and especijally of those-in which 
not English is the medium of instruction. 

What then would be the of a as 
is here suggested? | 

I. It would draw Christian schools closer together and help 
chem to:present a united front in face of the ne 
competition of the government schools. 
+ In effecting a real.educational .union of Christian schools 
in:.China, the next step to a uniform curriculum, as has been 
already said, is a uniform scheme of examinations... We-have 
already a basis for a uniform curriculum-in that. prépated by 
the Government Educational Board, to which our schools wilk, 
let us hope in increasing number, tend to conform. © 

Among the ‘‘jndgments- and. recommendations’’ of -Com- 
mission III of the World Missionary Conference ‘occurs’ the 
following (quoted from Dr. Hawks Pott): ‘(In the construction 
of the Christian system the scheme officially promalgated by: the 
government should be followed, in respect to division - into 
periods strictly, and in curriculum as closely as the highest 
educational ideals will permit.’’ [P. 116 (@)}. And again: 
‘‘The adoption of the government scheme is due as a-nvatter 
of. respect to the government and its as an €duca- 

Whether, however, we consider the 
sufficient in itself to provide a common standard for our schools, 
or whether we unite to prepare.a union Christian scheme 
modelled upon it, there is no. doubt that nothing would so help 
to bring our schools up to: this common standard as a scheme 
of examinations something on the lines of suggestion. 2‘above.:: 
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Boys holding certificates of these examinations at. the 
various grades would be eligible for entrance to any other 
Christian school of the next higher grade, and the ‘* Senior’: 
or. ‘*Higher’’ certificates would-admit to medical or other 
colleges; or to a'Christian university; This will be treated by 
itself’ immediately, but ‘is here mentioned as one way tt which 
all our Christian educational ‘work, from the lowest to the 
lrighest, might be more closely united. Union is strength, and 
so long as the attitude of the Government Education Board to 
Christian. schools is as at present we shall need all the strength 
tiiat union can give us in order to stand our ground... Should 
that attitude. change to one-of friendly codperation,.-not to 


speak of assistance, this need would: no longer exist, and the; 


scheme- here advocated would naturally cease with it; or at 
least be linked on to whatever scheme the cone might 
determine upon. | 

TL. It would be an enormous to alk our Christian 
schools if boys could: sit «locally: for examinations whose 
certificates would admit them, ‘according to grade, to any 
Christian schools throughout the rest of China. The gain 
would be felt most of all in the ease of colleges or universities 


which would constantly be drawing students from sie dis-: 


“The vast distance that many students would have to travel 


to- sit for an entrance examination, say for a university. at 


- Hankow, or a medical college at Peking, would be sufficient 
in: itself to decide many young men against entering for such 


examiuations. Not only would the time and expense needed. 
ofterr be» considerable, but there would always also the. 


unpleasant risk of failure and of returning home in disgrace. 


Bxaminations at several centres would be almost a necessity 


for colleges. aiming to draw men from afar, and if so then why 
ot work in with a still wider scheme such as here proposed ? 


' ©n the other hand, the fact that boys could pass examina-— 
tions ‘locally admitting them to Christian colleges could not. 


but have the effect of deciding many young men to enter these 


colleges who might otherwise seek entrance elsewhere. A: 


student? makes up his mind, say, to commence a course of 
professional studies. The whole field is before him, The 
government colleges: present certain attractions and induce- 


iménis, but he still has leanings towards a Christian school,- 


and he finds it difficult to decide just where to go. Let us 
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suppose, however, that he holds in his hand a certificate which 
excuses him the entrance examination to a first-rate Christian 
college, while to enter a government college he must needs 
travel to Peking or Hankow, or even to his own provincial 
capital for a preliminary entrance examination. I cannot but 
think that possession of the certificate would help him to 
decide for the Christian college and against taking a long 
journey to sit for an entrance examination to some other college 
for which he had originally no special preference. 

-. Should the government itself institute an examination 
system of this kind, or utilize its present examinations to en- 
able students to qualify locally for entrance to higher colleges, 
there would obviously be only the more pressing need for such 
united action on the part of our Cliristiau schools aud colleges. 

II. Besides the advantages just mentioned, a scheme 
like this could not fail to adapt itself to many other needs. 
Mote and more there will be appointments of one kind and 
another for which certificates of recognised examinations would 
make the holders eligible. If uot in the Post Office, Customs, 
and other government services, then in commercial houses of 
all kinds, and especially wherever appointments might be in 
the hands of foreigners or Christians, such certificates would 
be of value. 

IV. Further, it is necessary to point out that the practical 
benefits that would result from this scheme are such as we can 
hardly afford to be without. 

So long as students reading in our Christian schools are 
debarred from entering for the public examinations for the 
sui-tsai and other “degrees,’’ there is a real need of some- 
thing tangible in our scheme of education to take its place as 
far as may be. ‘This need will be felt most at the close of the 
higher elementary school course, when students in all recognised 
schools may compete for the siu-tsai degree at present in 
vogue. I cannot speak for the ‘I'reaty Ports, but there can be 
no doubt that Christian schools at the inland ceutres will be 
likely to feel the shoe pinch unpleasantly at this point, unless 
they can provide something as a set-off, however slight, 
against the glitter and glory towards which the eyes of their 
comrades in the recognised schools are directed. 

Now the certificates of our union examinations would 
afford some practical benefits at least, in the ways already . 
suggested, to compensate for these disabilities. ‘This might 
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well prove a really substantial help. Much, however, -would 
depend on the thorough and efficient working of the schenie 
and on the loyal codperation and en of all Christian 
schools and colleges. 

In conclusion, one need scarcely point out that many 
difficulties would have to be faced and overcome and that an 
immense amount of work would be invoived in such an under- 
taking. No doubt a central printing-press would need to be 
established, or special arrangements made with one of the 
existing presses, by which absolute secrecy could be secured. 
A staff of foreigners and Chinese would have to be set apart 
for the work, in addition to the examiners, who might be 
appointed annually or from time to time in the various 
subjects. 

But it is not my purpose here to discuss the practical 
working of the scheme, or attempt to show how the difficulties 
could be met. If the idea meets with general approval the 
first step would be to appoint a committee of experts, Chinese 
and foreign, to go carefully into the whole matter, and if 
deemed by them practicable, to formulate a scheme and submit 
it to the Educational Association and to any branch associa- 
tions for discussion and further suggestions. : 


A Uniform Examination Experiment 


BY REV. G. M. NEWELL, FOOCHOW. 


HE fifteen boys’ day-schools of the city and suburban 
stations of the American Board Mission of Foochow are, 
with four exceptions, within an hour’s walk of Foochow 
College. A year ago the suggestion was made that 
the two highest classes in these schools come in to the college 
and all be examined together at one time ; the other classes to 
be examined in the old way by the school committee going 
around to the different schools. The suggestion was adopted, 
and last June and January over fifty boys from these schools 
came here for their examinations. 
ae were certain definite advantages in this plan. 
. All the boys were given the same examination under. 
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2. The questions were more carefully chosen, and each 
subject was more carefully examined than was possible under 
the old system. 

3. The college teachers kindly officiated at the examina- 
tion. It would be quite impossible for them to visit the 
different schools. 

4. Absolute impartiality was assured, as the bovs were 
numbered. Their names and schools were unknown to the 
examiners. 

5: The day-school teachers took great pride in the number 
of boys they could prepare for the examinations, and there was 
good wholesome rivalry to see which school would carry off 
‘* first place.”’ 

6. As the examiners were members of the college faculty, 
those who passed the fifth year’s work were entitled to come 
on into the college without further examination. 

7. The day-school teachers and boys realized that they 
were a part of a larger educational plan. 

8. The college faculty were brought into touch with the 
day-schiools and the whole work was better articulated. 

g. The different examiners from the faculty noted differ- 
ent points of weakness in the day-school work and were able to 
make better and more lielpful suggestions. 

These are only a few of the more apparent benefits which 
one mission derived from this plan. I need only add that I 
believe we have done nothing for many years which has been 
such an incentive to our day-school teachers. They have 
worked with a zeal and enthusiasm which we have not seen 
before. The head teachers have been so energetic that two 
assistants of the old school type gave up their position saying 
that they could not stand the pace! 

. Now I believe that these benefits would be increased if 
these examinations were given to all the boys from whatever 
mission day-school who wished to obtain a certificate for this 
grade. And just so far as this system could be dignified and 
enlarged, by just so much are our benefits increased. And 
how much dignity it would add to break the seal of a large 
official envelope and give out questions prepared by the 
Educational Association of China! Why may we not look 
forward to the day when a large per cent. of the boys who come 
into our middle schools enter on certificate given by the 


Association ? 
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The Unchanging Christ 


. BY REV. H. K. WRIGHT. 
Jesus Christ is the same yesterday and to-day, yea, and forever.—Heb. xiii. 8. 


HESE words state the primary fact for the Christian. It 
is not merely a charter of liberty or the underlying 


principle of a constitution that they contain; they 
state something more primary than even those things, 
for their meaning includes not merely that on which Christian 
faith and hope and love rest immediately, but also that with- 
out which no. earnest Christian progresses—certainly no 
Christian faced with the problem of so recommending his 
religion as to draw other men to it—namely, a Christian 
philosophy, a Christian view of the world, adequate to explain, 
if completely understood, all that puzzles us, all the religious 
problems that we have to face for ourselves and for others. 
You have observed that I have called that which these words 
state a fact, not an experience. A fact which is merely appre- 
hended through the senses or the reason still remains a mere 
fact to us, for it is nota part of us. But if we apprehended 
it through our inner experience of it, if it has become a part 
of our life, not merely something to which we assent as having 
objective existence, then it is no longer a mere fact; we call 
it an experience. And it is this distinction which I wish to 
make and maintain between the unquestionable fact of the 
unchangeableness, the unchanging character of Jesus Christ, 
Himself regarded as a fact only, and the experience of Him by 
faith, which is the life we lead of union with Him. We can and 
do know Him in our lives, but what experience can our finite 
natures have of that which is infinite, eternal and unchange- 
able? ‘The effect on us of Jesus Christ is the most vital thing 
we know anything about, but that which we know of Him by 
experience must, in the nature of the case, be only a scrap 
or shred of His wholeness, and that He is indeed the same 
yesterday, to-day, and forever, is only a reasoned inference 
from experience, and yet for the Christian everything else 
rests on this; for him all things begin here; if he cannot 
say these words, he has not the spirit of Christ and is none 
of His. 
But we must distinguish the primary from the supreme 
fact. If the primary fact is the unchanging character of Jesus 
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Christ, the supreme fact is the salvation He brings to the 
world, which again we know inferentially aud not by expe- 
rience ; though not an infinite fact, it is many times too big for 
us to experience; as many times too big as the saved world 
is times bigger than the individual. In a similar way the 
primary experience is faith, but the supreme experieuce is in 
terms of love; taken together they are followed, uot chronolo- 
gically but ethically, by the experience of individual salvation. 
And again we may affirm that the experience of individual 
salvation and the fact of universal salvation rest upon the fact 
that Jesus Christ does not change, although our assurance 
comes later in time than the assurauce of the world’s salvation 
or the experience of individual salvation. But how is it that 
we work back from the individual to the general, from the 
supreme to the primary? It may do for the Christian to say 
that this matter has been worked out by those he trusts, and 
that the word of Scripture itself is enough to satisfy and warm 
his soul’; yet the scrutiny of this particular spiritual process 
is just as legitimate and in some measure as profitable as that 
of any of the others on which we are accustomed to exercise 
ourselves in meetings for devotion and worship, and it is with 
that assurance that I venture as a subject for devotional thought 
the question, ‘‘How do we know that Jesus Christ does not 
change ?”’ | 
We no sooner ask the question than we realize that many 
will answer: ‘* We know it on the authority of the Scriptures, 
the Word of God. We cannot know it as an experience ; we 
must therefore get it on some authority external to ourselves, 
of whose trustworthiness we are convinced, and such an author- 
ity we find in the Holy Scriptures.’’ Now no one can deny 
the legitimacy ot the process which produces that result ; the 
only difficulty is that it answers one question only to raise 
another equally insistent ; namely, how do I know the Scrip- 
tures to be God’s Word? Surely not on some still further 
external testimony; not on any bare claim of the Scriptures 
themselves, for that, if it exists, completely begs our question ; 
nor upon the testimony of the historic church, for that is 
inconsistent with itself, and no general council ever settled the 
canon. On what then? On no mere testimony at all, but 
because of the transforming effect of the Gospel contained in 
the Scriptures, experienced in my life and observed as a fact © 
in the life of the world. The Scriptures have mediated an 
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experience of salvation and are therefore God’s Word ; for that 


concept which we call God is commonly éxpressed nowadays 
not in terms of metaphysical thought, but rather in terms of 
pragmatic and ethical result; the result of that outer activity 
which produces actual ethical salvation ; that is, we speak of 
God not so often in negative terms of what we conceive Him 
to be, as in positive terms of what we know He has done, just 
as Christ’s work determines for us His person. We do not 
believe the Gospel because of the Scripture, but the Scripture 
because of the Gospel, and only in so far as the Gospel helps 
us to a knowledge of the whole Word can we believe the whole 
Word at all. 

And the Gospel changes not! Men’s statements of it 
change, but we go continually back of the credal standards to 
it. Imagine a Water Street evangelist asking a newly con- 
verted sinner whether the Holy Spirit proceeds from the Father 
only, or from Father and the Son. Yet Dr. Frederick Bliss, 
of Syria, says that this distinction was made by a boy of four- 
teen with whom he conversed casually on Christianity,—a 
commentary on the state of things in the historic Chris- 
tian church of Syria! The fact is that the statements of the 
early councils were founded on a metaphysic, a view of the 
world, a Christian philosophy that none of us holds, and were 
we to, follow out the logical requirement of the creeds that are 
our standards, we should soon start back in horror, crying, 
‘‘God forbid!’ So we resort to the device of reinterpretation, 
make ‘‘ brief statements,’’ or add clauses and sections, that the 
form of sound words may be retained with their honored 
historic associations, free from that which may cause the men 
of a later day to stumble. We do not most believe when we 
say: ‘‘Credo”’; the creeds are symbolizers of union rather than 
mediators of experience ; what we most surely believe is the 
unchanging Gospel of an unchanging Christ. ‘The Gospel has . 
worked on usand in us its healing saving work, and we become 
involuntarily convinced that it is that which the whole world 
needs, which the world is waiting and longing and crying out 
for, aud that the Gospel should accomplish the thing which our 
finite experience compels us to suppose that it must accomplish ; 
we therefore posit the Gospel as absolute and Clirist as unchang- 
ing. We do not have to-examine every triangle in the world 
to know that the angles of each are equal to’two right angles ; 
in an identical sense we do not need to examine the structure 
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aud workings of each soul before we can be sure that the 
Gospel of Jesus is the power of God toall for salvation. Neither 
are all souls nor all triangles of the same form, but all have 
certain primary characteristics which mean that the needs 
of the one, like the sum of the angles of the other, are the 
same. That which answers the deepest need of one soul 
must answer the deepest need of everything else to which 
the name soul can be applied. In this way we come to 
understand that the Gospel must be absolute and Jesus Christ 
unchanging. 

It is interesting to learn that this was just the road 
that Paul the Apostle travelled. His only Bible was the old © 
Testament ; he was steeped in it and able to quote readily 
aud accurately from any part of it and was fond of doing so, 
with the result that often he seems to be teaching as the scribes 
aud not with authority as Jesus did. Yet with all his love 
for it and his acknowledgment of its value he had some pretty 
plain things to say to the Galatians and others about the man 
who put its legal enactments before Christian liberty. He was 
born out of due season in more senses than one, for his 
theological criticism of the Old Testament was more searching 
aud radical than any of the mere textual and literary criticisms 
that have caused so much panic in the churches during recent 
years; a panic not unlike the one Paul caused in the Jewish 
section of the early Christian church. And the upshot of his 
statement to the Galatians was that the Law is a good thing 
to bring us to the Gospel, but a curse instead of a blessing if 
in any way it be used to interfere with the liberty of a man in 
Christ. He did not believe the Gospel because it was part of an 
authoritative book which came down from heaven ; indeed the 
Gospel was to him not a literary product at all, but just the power 
of God working through faith in the hearts of meu. Whether 
or not he had other external mediators than the vision on the 
Damascus road we do not know positively, except in the case 
of a few somewhat indistinct statements ; certainly none more 
important than the vision, as the instance of his sojourn in 
Arabia proves, but we are very sure that if he had them, the 
fact that he fails to mention them shows that he put them in 
the subordinate place in which they belonged. The import- 
aut, the supreme thing was the transformation the Gospel 
wrought after it came to him, not the road it travelled to get 
there. | 
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Paul’s experience may fairly be taken) as a type of the 
normal Christian experience. Only if a man’s faith is put to 
this use and anchored to this bottom can he have real assurance 
that his anchor will not drag in time of storm. Paul went from 
strength to strength, from the historic to the ideal. The letters to 
the Thessalonians, written in the early stress of preaching and 
church-founding, are full of the ‘‘ times and seasons,’’ of the 
apocalyptic element of the Gospel ; how far a spiritual road had 
he travelled when he wrote to the Ephesians about God’s 
‘mercy which had caused us a/ready to sit in heavenly places 
in Christ Jesus, about being rooted and grounded in love, 
about apprehending the breadth and length and height and 
depth and to know that which passed knowledge, namely, the 
love of Christ; or again when he told the Philippians that their 
citizenship was already in heaven. And his guiding star in 
travelling this road was his assurance, the same for him as for 
us, that Jesus Christ does not change, that what He was 
doing aforetime He is doing now. I feel sure that the reason 
he travelled so far on this road was because the star slioue 
brightly for him ; his assurance of the unchanging character 
of Christ was clearer, far clearer I fear than for many of us. 
Surely we cannot otherwise attain a solid assurance, itself for 
us unchanging, in any other way than the one which was so 
effectual and precious for him. Christ came to him with 
power, and from that day he ceased not to commune with 
' Christ and to preach the life of communion as the life of the 
man who has been saved by Christ’s power. Says an early 
English mystic, Walter Hilton : ‘‘ Christ is lost, like the piece of 
money in the parable, but where? In the house, that is, in thy 
soul. ‘Thou needest not run to Rome, or Jerusalem, to seek 
Him. He sleepeth in thy heart as He did in the ship; 
awaken Him with the loud cry of thy desire! Howbeit, I 
_ believe that thou sleepest oftener to Him than He to thee.’’ | 
The kingdom is within you, Christ tells us, and it is the 
kingdom He rules, and there we are to seek Him; not in the 
sense of Thomas 4 Kempis, who quotes with approval what 
Mr. Inge calls ‘‘ the pitiful epigram of Seneca,’’ ‘‘ Whenever I 
have gone among men, I have returned home less of a man.’’ 
The man who really communes with Christ first as an expe- 
rience, yoes abroad and finds other men in Christ as a fact; 
whereupon he thanks God and takes courage and finds himself 
more ofa man. Here is our supreme task, to find the unchang- 
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ing Christ who is and always has been working in us with a 
consistent unchanging purpose; to find Hiin in us, I say, and 
then to find Him in other men. Some men find Christ first, 
chronologically, in others ; logically and ethically the order 
never changes ; first, Christ in me as an experience, secondly, 
Christ in others as a fact. 

After that comes auother task as great, but whose accom- 
plishment: is assured to the.man who has completed the first 
task. When we have ourselves realized Clirist as unchanging, 
it is given to us so to preach His Gospel that other men may 
enter into the same experience ; to separate the eternal from | 
the temporal and the shell from the kernel; to give to men 
first what they need first. What men need is personal expe- 
rience of Christ’s saving power ; we may safely leave them to 
infer the fact that He does not change, that He is the eternal 
Son of God, should it be desired so to express the fact if they 
have first the experience. Christ is risen indeed and become 
the first’fruits of them that slept, but were we able to persuade 
the whole heathen world that there was an empty tomb on the 
resurrection morning, we could not safely leave them there ; 
for by missing the central fact, that He is alive forevermore, 
they might be as far from Him as when they knew nothing 
of Him at all. Every teacher of Christian doctrine is forced, 
whether he will or no, to turn theologian here, for the doctrine 
of the resurrection is the link between the Christ of history. 
and the Christ of experience, and woe be to that unfaithful 
steward who makes the fleshly and temporal to be of equal 
importance with the spiritual . and eternal. The mistake is 
easy to make, especially in teaching a people who cannot learn. 
much of the truth except by symbols of it, and it has often 
been made. ‘‘ What is really central,’’ as one writer says, 
“is that to the early Christians the Resurrection had a personal 
value, because they believed that in the end it was not 
unique, but was the triumph of life over death in which they 
all joined.”” Here then is our double task. ‘‘If Christ hath 
not been raised, then is our preaching vain ; your faith also is 
vain.’’ The truth of that we know by experience ; the truth 
that the Risen Christ does not change, we can never know but 
asafact. Let us then make it for ourselves and others tle most: 
vivid fact of which we have any notion, with the purpose of. 
fulfilliug again the universal law of Clirist. 
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Christianity in Japan 
BY REV. HENRY LOOMIS, YOKOHAMA. 


like have been times in past years when the Chrise 
tianization of Japan seemed not only certain of accom- 
plishment but not far distant. But as time passes new 
obstacles have arisen and while progress is being made 
it is not at the rate that was anticipated. 

One chief reason for the lack of expected growth is that 
Japan occupies a focal position in the religious as well as the 
political world, and to an unusual degree efforts have been 
made to introduce all sorts of belief and unbelief that are to 
be found elsewhere. 

‘*Modern Japan,’’ says a recent writer,. “harbors a 
strange mixture of belief and tendencies. Every shade and 
stripe of unbelief may be found—skepticism, agnosticism, 
materialism and atheism—rung through all their changes ; each 
dressed in the garment of science and all together contending 
stubbornly with the old polytheistic and pantheistic faiths as 
well as with Christianity. Dr. Imbrie tells us that the real 
- conflict that Christianity has before it in Japan, is essentially 
the same which it has to wage in Europe and America: The- 
ism versus pantheism and agnosticism, and the Christianity of 
the New Testament versus the Christianity that reads into or 
. out of the New Testament anything it pleases.’’ 

The general condition of Japan is well described by a 
writer in speaking of the people of India: ‘‘ There isa rising 
tide of dissatisfaction with their religion and unrest at their 
ideals on the part of thousands. This is especially true of the 
higher and educated classes.’’ 

As a result of this condition there has come about a state 
of affairs that has awakened real alarm. In a recent discussion 
that took place in the Diet regarding the anarchists one of the - 
members declared that the cause of such a lamentable and 
disgraceful occurrence was ‘‘a general degeneration of the 
young men of the country, and that the inclination of the 
people towards moral corruption was beyond a doubt.’’ 

In reply to his statement the Prime Minister said that 
such were his own feelings in regard to the matter, and on that 
account he and his associates felt constant self-reproach and 
had asked to be released from the responsibilities of their 
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official positions, but His Majesty had generously kept them 
at their posts. As long as the people’s minds were becoming 
corrupt all measures for the purpose of national extension 
would be of no avail. Following the words of the Premier, 
the Minister of Education expressed his anxiety in regard to 
the whole matter and his opinion that more should be done for 
the inculcation of right sentiments among the people and 
especially the young. 

_ In a book written by the ex-vice-Minister of Education, 
Mr. Sawayanagi, on ‘‘ Education of Japan,’’ the writer says: 
‘*When we think seriously upon the subject, religious educa- 
tion is a very important thing, because it is religion that con- 
stitutes the foundation of spiritual life. Some say that moral — 
education is quite enough, and religious education is not 
necessary to the nation to-day.’’ Wheu we ask such persons 
why we must behave morally, they answer that it is only for 
the sake of doing good ; but as to this answer there is plenty 
of room for doubt. If people are educated only by the moral 
sentiment, they may be said to have passed a good life, but 
there will be something wanting. Unless they grasp the 
spiritual life in its completeness, they lack the foundation upon 
which the highest and best type of life is formed. 

That Christianity supplies this want is and has been 
realized by many of those who have been prominent iu Japan. 
The late Prince Ito said to a friend that the students educated 
in Christian schools were more reliable than those educated 
without any religious influence, and he chdse as his private 
secretary a pronounced Christian. When he went to Korea 
to adininister the affairs of that country he selected a man who 
was conspicuous for his Christianity as the head and founder 
of a judicial system. Christian men have also been sought 
for other and responsible positions in that country. 

For many years the managers of the Sanyo Railway have. 
selected Christian men for positions of responsibility on that 
line, and a request was sent to the missionary at Yamaguchi 
to teach the employees Christianity, and all provision for 
religious teaching was to be made by the Company. ‘The 
Sanyo Railway is acknowledged to be the best managed line 
in the country. Rev. Mr. Winn, of Dalny, has been accorded 
a warm welcome along the whole line of the South Manchurian 
Railway, and arrangements were made at the different stations 
for special services for the employees. 
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There are now twenty-eight Christian young men teaching 
English in government schools who have been selected from 
among college and university graduates in the U. S. All of 
them are doing Christian work, and some with large success, 
This has proven a fruitful field for direct evangelism amongst a 
class of young men who only in rare cases come under church 
influences. Bible study institutes have been held in most 
of the large student centres by the national secretaries with a 
resulting increase in the number and interest of the students 
and better preparation on the part of the teachers. In the 
regular work of the Y. M. C. A. there has been great advance. 
In the Osaka Association there have been held 27 weekly 
Bible classes with average attendance of 329, and in a short 
nine days cauvass 252 new members were enrolled. 

At a meeting of some leading business men, held in the 
White House in Washington, at the invitation of President Taft, 
subscriptions were made for the work of the Y. M. C. A. in 
Japan to the amount of $250,000. Of this sum $35,000 was 
given by Mr. S. W. Woodward, of Washington, for a memorial 
building in Kobe for Mr. Helm. Mr. Woodward visited Japan 
recently as a representative of the Layman’s movement, and 
saw for himself the value and influence of the work that is 
being done. Another gift of $35,000, by some Buffalo men, was 
for a building in Tokyo for the Chinese and Korean students. | 

The success of the Y. M. C. A. has resulted in an or- 
. ganization among the Buddhists for similar purposes. In the 
city of Seattle the most costly and complete building of the 
kind is that which belongs to the Young Men’s Buddhist 
Association. The development of such organizations is a 
powerful testimony to the practical features of Christianity and, 
as such, is to be commended because of their praiseworthy 
work. At the same time it is to be noted that Buddhism is 
waning, and this is due to the turning away from its teachings 
of the’ younger and educated class. According to the latest — 
statistics there were 264 less temples in 1908 than in 1904 and 
280 fewer priests. Of Shinto shrines the loss was still greater. 
As is well known the great temple at Kyoto is hopelessly in 
debt, although it belongs to one of the most popular sects, and 
it was at one time reported that it was in danger of being sold 
at auction. 

Owing to a lack of workers, as well as the causes before 
mentioned, the growth of Protestant Christianity has not been 
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as large: as it would have been under more favorable circum- 
stances. . For several years the number of missionaries has not 
increased to any considerable extent, aud the number of native 
workets. is entirely insufficient to properly supply all the 
demands. Owing also to the desire on the part of the Japanese 
to be independent of foreigners the funds from abroad have 
not been -sufficient to supplement the contributions of the 
Japanese Christians for the many departments of work. 

- And yet there is on the whole decided growth. The 
reports are incomplete in many respects, and believers are so 
scattered that it is impossible to ascertain the whole number: 
or the extent of religious activity. The number of adult bap- 
tisms reported for the past year was 6,305, and the total church 
membership is given as 75,608. There are 546 organized 
——. of which 172 are self-supporting. 

_.. In this connection it is interesting to note that the increase 
in the number of communicants and contributions is propor- 
tioned largely to the amount of independence of the churches 
of foreign control and the form of doctrine or belief that is 
being taught. For example the Congregationalists report an 
accession of 1,477 members and contributions amounting to 
97,351 Yen, which is 5.90 Yen per member. The Presbyterians 
report 1,246 members added by baptism; coutributions 83,000 
or 4.37. Yen per member. The Sei Kokwai (Episcopalian) 
report an aggregate of contributions as 34,651 Yen, or 2.56 per 
member. 

. After a quarter of a century of effort the Liberal Christians 
of Germany and Switzerland combined are unable to raise the 
funds to support even oue foreign mission, and that in a field 
which is described as ‘‘ grander than any which has ever been 
cultivated.’ There has been a division among the Unitarians 
in ‘Tokyo, and the majority now discard the name of Christian 
and claim that all systems of religion are of value and no one 
is to be followed to the exclusion of the rest. Those who 
differ from them, and retain the name of Christian, have 
formed themselves into a church, but no report as to the nuim- 
ber of members or of contributions has been given. 

The Universalists report a gain in 5 years of 23 members, 
and the total contributions for the past year were 11 Yen, or 6 
sen per mem ber. 

One of the best evidences of the growing favor with which 
Christianity is regarded by the people is the large and increas- 
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ing circulation of the Scriptures. When people buy these it is 
evident that they will read them and thus become acquainted 
with the teachings that have been the basis of that civilization 
which has made other countries great and prosperous and which 
the Japanese are seeking to imitate. 


The Late Professor Gustave A. Warneck. 


ITH the death of Professor Warneck, of Halle, on 
December 23rd last, there passed from the ranks of 
missionary statesmen one of the foremost members. As 
a writer upon missionary policy and as a missionary 

historian, the fame of Dr. Warneck is world-wide. He is 
probably rightly considered the founder of the modern science 
of missions, a science which still leaves much to be desired in 
its accomplishments and scope, but which, it is recognised, 
owes inore to the distinguished theologian who has just passed 
away than to any other enquirer. 

_ Professor Warneck was seventy-six years of age when he 
died, and his history is significant of much of the intellectual 
life of Germany in its progress from early hardships to final 
triumph. He was born in the city of Naumburg, and was 
acquainted with the discipline of life from his early days. As 
a youth he was apprenticed to a saddler, and from the saddler’s 
bench passed on to a period of scholarship in the University 
of Halle, where he studied theology while supporting himself 
by private tuition. Here he came under the influence of the 
great Professor Tholuch, whose influence was felt throughout 
the whole of European Protestantism. 

It was in 1862 that Professor Warneck began his ministe- 
rial career. Whilst he was living the quiet life of an assistant 
pastor he formed a friendship, which became life long and which 
turned the current of his life’s activities, with Dr. Rhiuehold 
Grundemann, who was another of the great leaders of the 
missionary cause. in Germany. Thereafter Warneck was 
appointed as a missionary inspector at Barmen and devoted his 
whole strength and his remarkable intellect to the task of 
arousing the conscience of the Christian church to the need 
and import of the missionary enterprise. His health would 
not permit him to continue in this strenuous service, aud he 
had to accept another quiet pastorate in order to pursue his 
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career as a Christian minister. Here he took up literature and 
editorial work in behalf of missions. He set himself, by 
means of his pen, to draw together the missionary societies of 
Germany, and in this he was largely successful. Then he 
undertook the task, never more necessary than to-day, of 
studying the whole work of Christian missions in relation to 


the duty and thought of the Christian church and its history. 


In 1897, just as he retired from his pastorate, he was 
called to become honorary professor in the subject of Chris- 
tian Missions in the Theological Faculty at Halle. Here he | 
gathered around him a number of thoughtful Christian students 
and ministers and impressed the immeusity of his theme upon 
them and the Christian church at large through his lectures and 
his books. His ‘‘History of Protestant Missions” is among the 
books which are, or ought to be, in every missionary’s library. 

He resigned the chair of missions in the University of 
Halle in 1908, but still this champion of the missionary cause | 
strove to keep alive the enthusiasm of the Christian church 
upon this subject of Christian missions. We append to this 
short notice of this most illustrious missionary leader a copy 
of the letter which was written by him to Mr. Mott in con-— 
nection with the Edinburgh Conference last year. The letter 
itself speaks sufficiently of the remarkable grasp of the subject 
which the writer held, and is one which will bear more than 
a cursory reading. It is a passing contribution to the con- 
sideration of a topic which had taken complete possession of 
the whole life-interest of the writer and is, in consequence, of 


permanent value.—ED. 


Letter from Dr. Gustav Warneck to Mr. Mott, Chairman of the 
Edinburgh Conference 


My DEAR Mr. MotTrT: 


It is a great grief to me to be prevented by the growing 
infirmity of old age from being present at the Edinburgh Mission- 
ary Conference. You will understand how vital is my interest 
in the proceedings of this Conference, which has been so carefully 
planned and which is of such critical importance for the future 
of missions, and how it has been to me the subject of continued 
and most earnest prayer that God may crown it with His richest 
blessing and make it fruitful for the expansion and development 
of His kingdom in the non-Christian world. God has given me 
the privilege of making it the principal work and the principal 
joy of my life to codperate in founding the science of missions 
and to take an active part in awakening and cultivating the 
missionary spirit at home. As one of the veterans of missions, 
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therefore, I ask you to convey to the Conference my most hearty 
greetings and good wishes, and to allow me to express some of the 
thoughts which are uppermost in my mind With regard to certain 
tasks of special importance in the missionary movement of the 
present time. I shall confine my remarks to three. 

First. The extension of the evangelistic campaigns must not 
be allowed to set in the background the nurturing and training of 
the native congregations. The great lesson which the foreign 
missionary enterprise of our time has to learn from the history of 
the expansion of Christianity during the first three centuries is, 
that the principal strength of missions lies in the native congre- 
gations, provided that they represent a Christianity which is a 
manifest fact, and provided that there rests upon them, in spite 
of all that is crude and immature, the Spirit of Glory, which 
makes the simplest testimony by word or by daily living without 
word a recruiting force for the Gospel. Not in complicated 
machinery but in this visible presentation of the Christian life 
on the part of persons who were once heathen, lies the power of 
Christianity to propagate itself. We are at present in that stage of 
modern missions when the watchword must be the self-propagation 
of Christianity. Therefore we must be very careful to spiritually. 
nurture the congregations in two directions: first, to establish 
them thoroughly in the knowledge and understanding and personal 
possession of the evangelical faith ; and secondly, really to natural- 
ize them in Christian morality according to the instruction of 
Jesus, ‘‘Teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I have 
commanded you.’’ Only such congregations will develop foreign 
missions into self-propagating churches and will enable them to 
become a bulwark against the onrush of pagan-and Mohammedan 
propaganda. Only such congregations ripen into healthy inde- 
pendence, so that self-administration can be put into their hands 
without the fear that their Christianity will lose its soul. Nothing 
is achieved by mere doctrinaire watchwords ; indeed, they may do 
much harm; we must have congregations that are spiritually and 
morally matured; then only do you have sound foundations for 
self-admiuistration. 

Second. In the distribution of the missionary forces the para- 
mount question is not, Where is there still an unoccupied field, but, 
Where at the present moment is the strengthening of the mis- 
sionary force most urgently required ? It is upon this principle 
that every strategist disposes his forces. Where the greatest battle 
is to be fought, there the greatest force must be concentrated, and’ 
that point, at present, is in the Far East. Where Christianity is 
in the gravest danger from the non-Christian propaganda there 
reinforcement is imperative. and this is the case in Central Africa. 
We have no superfluity of workers. If we scatter them because of 
a predilection for the watchword, ‘‘occupation of the whole world 
in this present generation,’’ and puslr on into countries which are 
at present either difficult of access or not yet ripe for missions, we 
can easily miss the most hopeful opportunities, or we may lose 
hundreds of thousands to Mohammedanism, whilst perhaps win- 
ning some few Christiaus in a country like Thibet. With regard 
to the Far East there is apparently unanimity of opinion. Neither 
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is there any fundamental difference of opinion that the Christian 
missions dare not halt on the borders of the Mohammedan world. 
Yet the crucial question at present is, Where are Christians most 
seriously threatened by Islam? There can be no doubt about the 
auswer: in Central Africa; then perhaps also in the Dutch East 
Indies. If we do not counteract the advance of Islam with all our 
energy and along the whole line, we shall lose not only large parts 
of the now pagan Africa but even territories already Christianised. 
The main battle against Mohammedanism iu the immediate future 
will be fought on East African soil. Here the enemy is already 
before the doors. 

Third. The New Testament contains no regulative prescrip- 
tions concerning missionary methods, but it does contain a regula- 
tive definition of the content of the Gospel which it is our com- 
mission to bring to the non-Christian world. The manner in 
which we are to bring this Gospel to the adherents of the different 
non-Christian religions belonging to different races and to different 
stages of culture, in such a way as to make it intelligible to them 
and to win their hearts, forms one of the most important problems 
of missionary methods, and this in two directions: first, with 
regard to the missionary attitude towards the non-Christian 
religions’; and secondly, with regard to the missionary shaping of 
the Christian message. We are endeavouring at present with 
great earnestness really to understand the modes of thought pecu- 
liar to foreign peoples, to find points of contact which help us to 
build spiritual bridges from us to them, and to bring into action 
those vital forces of the Gospel in which its world-conquering 
power lies. Yet by this endeavour to draw close to the hearts of 
the non-Christian peoples and to lead them into the centre of the 
Gospel, we dare not allow ourselves to be betrayed into the mistake 
of altering the content of the Gospel message as it was proclaimed 
by the apostles. It is universally acknowledged how great at 
home to-day is the danger of undermining the trustworthiness of 
the Biblical Gospel by a destructive criticism, as well as of ration- 
alising and thereby attenuating its content by modernism. But we 
should be deceiving ourselves if we refused to perceive that this 
danger is beginning to threaten us also upon the mission field. 
And upon this rationalistic depletion of the content of the 
apostolic Gospel there certainly follows, as is already at this 
moment the case in Japan, the second, perhaps also graver danger 
of syncretism. This of course is not merely a question of mission- 
ary method, but a crucial question of missionary life. For in the 
Gospel of Christ, as it was proclaimed by the apostles and proved 
by them to be the power of God unto salvation to every one that 
believeth, there lies not only the living force to inspire the mission-. 
ary life at home, but also the power of regeneration for the non- 
Christian world. ‘The main source of our strength is not in the 
method, but in the message of this Gospel, in the messengers 
proclaiming it in the fulness of faith, and in the Christians who have 
become new creatures thereby. And power will go forth from this 
great assembly if it confesses this Gospel in a unanimous testimony. 

Yours sincerely, 
Gustav WARNECKE. 
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Zn Memoriam, Rev. C. A. Stanley, D.D. 


HE Rev. C. A. Stanley, D.D., of the American Board Mission, 
died at the home of his daughter, Mrs. Charles F. Gammon, 
on November roth, 1910. He was born in Ohio, June 24th, 

~ 1835. He graduated from Marietta College in 1858, and 
from Lane Theological Seminary in 1861. Mr. and Mrs. Stanley 
left for China on the rst of July, 1862. After a short stay in 
Shanghai they reached Tientsin in the spring of 1863, and for 
forty-seven years their home was in that city. At the time of his 
death Dr. Stanley was the senior member of the American Board 
Mission in North China. 

When Mr. and Mrs. Stanley went to Ticentsin and set up their 
first home in a Chinese house near the Drum Tower in the centre 
of the native city, mission work then was in its infancy. The first 
pioneers—Edkins and Blodget —were moving on to Peking, and Mr. 
Stanley had as his colleagues in Tientsin men like Innocent and 
Hall, of the English Methodist Mission, and Lees and Williamson, 
of the London Mission. For upwards of 30 years the names of 
Innocent, Lees, and Stanley were linked and identified not only with 
the manifold forms of mission work in Tientsin and neighbourhood 
but also with every form of effort for the weltare of Chinese and 
foreigners in the great northern port. These three men, belonging 
to different missions, worked as brothers in a commoncause. The 
harmony of their labours made a deep impression on the young 
church and also on the younger missionaries, whose privilege it 
was to be associated with them in later years, 

The ‘‘ sixties and seventies’? were decades of frequent and 
extended evangelistic tours, and Mr. Stanley did ‘his full share in 
this pioneer work of missions. We are indebted to Dr. C. Good- 
rich for some interesting reminiscences. He writes: ‘‘ Much of my 
- acquaintance with Dr. Stanley has been in missionary journeys. 
My first journey with him was in the spring of 1867 to a village 
near Techow (in North Shantung). Again we visited that region in 
1870, the year after the great famine, spending six weeks in daily 
tours. And how good he was to me! (for I was ill at the time). 
The district was faithfully cultivated by Mr. Stanley till he passed 
it over to Mr. Arthur H. Smith and Dr. Porter in 1880.’’ Dr. Good- 
rich also mentions a visit to Paotingfu in the early days with Dr. 
Stanley. They went on to the city wall, but at once found them- 
selves prisoners there. ‘‘ After an hour or two of duress vile we 
were bidden to come down. The gate was opened, and we found 
two carts waiting; in which we were silently escorted to our inn; a 
great multitude looking on. We left the city the following morn- 
ing. Paotingfu would not have either foreigners or the Gospel.’’ 
Dr. Goodrich goes on to, say: ‘‘ In these experiences of travel and 
evangelistic work, of which much of our brother’s life was filled, I 
found Dr. Stanley always courteous and winning; equal to any 
emergency; cheery in the midst of hardship and weariness, with 
no want of courage—and withal a touch of humor—in the midst of 
danger ; ever faithful in preaching the glad evangel and always a de- 
_ lightful companion. Of his work in the great city of Tientsin I will 
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not try to write. I will only say that I knew the Stanley house as 
an ideal home and a place of kindly greeting and loving hospitality.’’ 

From the first days of his life in ‘Tientsin Dr. Stanley put a 
great deal of thought and energy into the work of temperance. 
He was one of the founders of the Temperance Society in Tientsin 
which has such a splendid record of work especially. among the 
men on the foreign gunboats in the days when, during the winter 
mouths, Tientsin was wholly cut off from the outer world. 

Dr. Stanley was also one of the founders of Union Church in 
Tientsin, and in this connection we cannot do better than quote 
some words spoken by the Rev. J. S. Griffith, the pastor of the 
church : “God has taken to Himself one who was the father in this 
church—our beloved father in God—Dr. Stanley. There are many 
lessons of his life for which those who have lived with him and 
worked with him for long years may praise God. The message 
which is given to us who are younger in this church is, above all, 
one of praise for that noblest work in all His creation—an aged 
Christian. He was one who contended earnestly for the faith, 
one whose energy and activity never failed through the long years 
of a useful life. As he grew old he seemed not to lose but to keep | 
the powers and interests and sympathies of youth while he added 
to them the mellowed experience and steadfastness of age. .... 
It is two years since our thoughts in this church gathered round 
the memory of Mrs. Stanley and it is only a year ago this week 
since Dr. Stanley stood in this pulpit and told us how 42 years 
ago this church began. He was the last of these first founders 
still left with us. What he meant to this church for these early 
years fewer remain each year now to tell, but we who come after, 
we who take up the work of which God has now relieved him, 
know also the message of his life, his steadfastness, his zeal, his 
life built upon these great truths of God’s forgiveness and God’s 
Fatherhood. As times brought changes and new developments 
his sympathies never wavered. His children have told how in his 
home age formed no barrier and he failed in no sympathy with the 
new methods and ideals of a younger generation. And we in 
this church know the same. Dr. Stanley was no mere /audator 
temporis acti, one whose praise is only in the past and whose heart 
has no faith in the future. .... We are poorer without him. Our 
life as a church will miss him..... It is not sorrow which is 
deepest in our heart to-night, but that reverence which inspires 
ptaise for the gift God gave us in him.’’ 

We close this brief notice of our beloved brother and fellow- 
worker with an extract from the resolution of sympathy adopted by 
the Tientsin Missionary Association at their December meeting: ‘‘In 
the death of our brother the Christian church in Tientsin and North 
China has lost a faithful and conscientious labourer ; all the energies 
of whose heart and mind for well-nigh half a century were freely 
spent in the endeavour to give to the people of this land the knowl- 
edge of the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. We extend to 
Dr. Stanley’s son and daughters, themselves devoted to the work of 
the Gospel in China, our heartfelt sympathy, yet the memory of 
such Christ-like lives as Dr. and Mrs. Stanley will be for them and for 
us a precious legacy and a noble incentive in all the coming years.’’ 
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Correspondence. 


RECORDER POLICY. 


To the Editor of 
CHINESE RECORDER.”’ 


DEAR Sirk: ‘‘We hear,’’ said 
Dr. Parker at the Edinburgh 
Conference, ‘‘of comparative re- 
ligions, but Christianity is not 
one of them.’’ Christianity is 
the superlative religion. After 
such a declaration, endorsed by 
so many of your readers, an 
article on ‘‘The Christian Ele- 
ments in Buddhism’’ seems out 
of place in the RECORDER. There 
may be crusts in the gutter and 
rags on the dust heap, but sure- 
ly we who handle the Bread of 
Life and the ylorious Robe of 
Righteousness need not bother 
ourselves about them. And the 
pages of the RECORDER are 
valuable. 
Yours truly, 


ROBERT GILLIES. 


NoTE.—We would remind our cor- 
respondent that the RECORDER is the 
representative organ of the Missionary 
body in China and as such its pages 
are open to expressions of thought 
and opinion from all sections of its 
constituency so far as these may be in 
_ with the Editorial programme.— 

D 


‘‘DARK MONGOLIA.’’ 


To the Editor of 
CHINESE RECORDER.”’ 


DEAR Sir: Awaiting me on 
my return from a journey to the 
border of Mongolia was a copy 
of the RECORDER containing a 
review of Mr. Hedley’s book, 
**Tramps in Dark Mongolia.’’ 
It may be interesting to your 
readers to know that the wild 
region ‘‘so nearly unknown as 
to be not unlike those charmed 
realms of childhood, where 


dragons and other fierce beings 
did congregate,’’ is being traver- — 
sed constantly by six male work- 
ers ; the journeys often extending 
beyond the Shara Muren. As 
far back as four years ago we 
had soine eighteeu workers in 
Ko-wai (north of wall), and 
it would be difficult to name a 
town or hamlet from Lama Miao 
(Solonor) on the west to Chao- 
tang (Gilmour’s chief station) 
on the east, and from the wall to 
Ching-p‘eng northwards, that 
some of our workers have not 
worked. 

We saw the first edition of a 
‘Tramps among the Mongols,’’ 
and we remarked at the time it 
ought to sell at home or some- 
where very remote from ‘‘Dark 
Mongolia.’’ 

Those who want information 
first hand by one who spoke 
Mongolian like a ‘‘native,’’ whe- 
ther of a scientific nature (in 
good English), or what comes 
nearer to a missionary’s heart, 
how best to lead the dark Mon- 
gols to Christ, and at the same 
time save their money and time, 
will still buy James Gilmour, or 
some ove who has spent some 
time iz Mongolia. 


Iam, 
Yours cordially, 
R. M. MCALPINE. 


*‘SUN TSU ON THE ART OF 
WAR.”’ 


To the Editor of 
CHINESE RECORDER.’’ 


DEAR Sir: My attention has 
only just been drawn to a review 
of my book, ‘‘Sun Tzii on the 
Art of War,’’ in the CHINESE 
RECORDER for June, 1910. The 
reviewer, who signs himself 
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J. D., raises one or two points 
which are of sufficient interest, 
I think, to justify a letter on 
the subject, even after this con- 
siderable lapse of time. He 
objects, in the first place, to my 
rendering of the title of Chapter 
[, ‘‘Laying Plans,” and 
seems to prefer Capt. Calthrop’s 
‘*First Principles.” (In the 
second edition, by the way, this 
has been altered to ‘Preliminary 
Reckoning.’’) His argument is 
that, being composed of 


and -— (the perfect number), we 


should be justified in saying 
that the original meaning of jf 
was ‘‘a perfect expression ;’’ in 
other words an ‘‘axiom’’ or 
‘‘principle.’’ This train of rea- 
soning rather reminds me of 
Lewis Carroll’s famous conver- 
sion of ‘‘belfry’’ into ‘‘meat- 
safe.’’ Has J. D. never heard 
of such a thing as a phonetic 
compound? In this case the 
-+ appears to me to be almost 
certainly a mere phonetic, with- 
out any influence on the mean- 
ing of the character. 
rate the most ancient Chinese 
dictionary, the Wén, knows 
nothing of any such derivation 
and defines simply by the 
words @ and &, ‘‘to calculate.’’ 
Turning to Sun Tzii’s com- 
mentators, we find Tu Mu also 
explaining it as ‘‘to calculate,’’ 
while Chang Yii has 
ing note: it Hs 

4, LU st BB &. ‘‘Kuan Tzt 
says: ‘Plans should be settled 
in one’s own country before the 
troops cross the frontier.’ That 
is why, in the theory of war, 
the laying of plans must be dealt 
with first of all.’’ Ts‘ao Kung, 
on the other hand, refers #f not 
to the plan of campaign, but to 
the considerations based on ‘‘the 
5 constant factors’’ in war. #f 
certainly has this sense in §§ 3 


At 


[April 


and 12, and it is also a good 
description of the contents of the 
chapter, so that on the whole I 
should be inclined now to adopt 
Ts‘ao Kung’s interpretation. 
We now come to J. D.’s ex- 
planation of the vexed passage : 
aH Lt. ii 
H wy. His idea that 
means ‘‘woof’’ as opposed to 
‘“‘warp,’’ sounds plausible 
enough, and I would gladly ac- 
cept this as the true meaning if I 
could find any authority for it. 
Unluckily neither dictionaries 
nor commentators give any sup- 
port to your reviewer’s theory. 
Li Ch‘iian says: and 
the other commentators follow 
him. According to the Shuo 
Wen the original meauing of 
the word is FX fA, a sort of can- 
gue, apparently, which is a long 
way from ‘‘woof.’’ Thus I re- 
main unshaken in my _ belief 
that #@ means ‘‘examine and 
compare,’’ or something to that 
effect. But I was probably 
wrong in saying that the an- 
tecedent of the second is 
and in the unlikely event of 
my book reaching a_ second 
edition this correction shall be 
made. Finally with regard to 
‘#, it is certainly not, as your 
reviewer translates, ‘‘the cir- 
cumstances of each separate con- 
tingency.’’ That is disposed of 
by Tu Mu’s note: 4, R 
Z t# dy, ‘‘the condition of the 
two armies’’ (ours and enemy’s), 
or as I translated it, ‘‘the con- 
ditions obtaining in the field.’’ 
Hoping that I have not tres- 
passed unduly on your space, 


I am, 
Yours faithfully, 


LIONEL GILES. 


Notr.—We have suspended our 
recognized rule in regard to ‘replies 
to Reviews’ in this instance in order 
to permit the insertion of Mr. Giles’ 
letter on account of its interest to 
translators and students.—Ebp. 
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TRAVELLING ON THE 
LORD’S DAY. 


To the Editor of 
THE CHINESE RECORDER. ”’ 


DEAR SIR: We are now in the 
‘months when the missionaries 
in some parts of China travel 
most, and a practice which is 
becoming increasingly prevalent 
is frequently before our notice. 
I refer to the non-observance of the 
Lord’s day by missionaries when 
travelling. 

I want to express my sin- 
cere regret that any missionary 
should, by such an example, in- 
crease the difficulties of fellow- 
workers who are labouring year 
after year against great odds, 
secking to persuade the Chinese 
brethren to rest on the Lord’s 
day and make it a time for pray- 
er, Christian fellowship, Bible 
study and evangelistic effort. 

There are many missionaries 
who (1) From conscientious rea- 
sons, (2) Out of respect for the 
Chinese church, or (3) Their fel- 
low-workers, do strictly observe 
the day of rest. But on the other 
hand there are those whose num- 
bers seem to be increasing and 
who for many reasons not only 
travel but arrive at or leave the 
Stations of their own and other 
missions on the Lord’s day. 

It is not for me to discuss 
here the reasons why men do 
so ; they are all well known ; for 
instance, 1 That the New Testa- 
ment lays us under no obligation 
to observe one day above an- 
other. 2 That the coolies or 
boatmen generaly spend the day 
wine-drinking and gambling. 
.3 The great expense in keeping 
men idle a whole day. 4 The 
haste to get to the end of their 
journey. 

(Of course all travelling in 
case of sickness and life-saving 
is excluded. ) 
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Considering all the reasons for 
of the Lord’s day 
when travelling, I want to make 
au appeal through the RECORD- 
ER, and ask if :— 

For the sake of our Chinese 
brethren and the deadly in- 
fluence this Sunday travelling 
has upon them (if for no other 
reason) could not something be 
done to bring the matter up 
for earnest consideration, and 
we, who are here to present 
Christ and examples of Christian 
love to the people, yield some 
of our own opinions in favour of 
an effort to strengthen the want. 

Our Chinese brethren have 
little time for quiet fellowship, 
worship, prayer together and 
Bible study. They mostly live 
in homes which present no paral- 
lel to our quiet places of study 
and prayer. The only chance 
we have to urge upon them the 
spiritual profit of Bible study, 
etc., is when they can for the 
day cut free from the outside 
and spend the Lord’sday with us 
in the mission ‘house and chapel ; 
on week evenings they are most- 
ly too tired and weary. 

In my own station I have had 
to suffer the shame of men of 
my own mission and others 
arriving and coming to our 
house on the Lord’sdayand with 
them Chinese helpers who have 
told it everywhere that ‘‘their 
Muh Si does not rigidly observe 
the Lord’s day.”’ Also, the Chi- 
nese helpers changing stations 
and travelling from the old to- 
the NEw charge on the Lord’s 
day, with what result? Nothing 
less than a positive curse upon 
the work; one by one men who 
once attended our Sunday after- 
noon Bible class cease to at- 
tend and neglect the evening 
preaching, at which their aid 
for 2 or 3 hours was needed ; but 
that is not all, they drift further. 
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Their shops are next opened and 
then the morning service is 
neglected as well as the weekly 
prayer meeting. 

These are facts and have hap- 
pened under my own eyes. 

Our jF FJ annual Bible study 
gathering has just closed, and to 
bring matters down to close 
quarters a case happened while 
our country brethren were in 
for Bible Study. 

To give emphasis to the point 
permit me to add that I am not 
referring wholly to missions and 
missionaries who regard the 
Lord’s day lightly and that it is 
optional if they observe it or not, 
but to missions where a very 
different view is generally held. 

There may be those of our 
brethrerf who would pass through 
aud not call at a mission station 
on the Lord’s day out of respect 
for the man in charge, yet travel 
through his district or city. 

In this day, when out-stations 
are linked together and 2.or 3 
have to be passed in a go /- 
stage, where Christian almanacs 
are sold by the thousands and the 
rest-day known, or the Chinese 
heathen schools are closed and 
post offices proclaim the day of 
rest, not to speak of the scat- 
tered country Christians, enquir- 
ers and the great ‘‘undecided’’ 
multitude are met on every 
road. Under these circumstances 


it is nothing less than a cruel 


VIOLATION of the Law of LOVE 
for a missionary to use his 
influence to destroy among our 
weaker Chinese brethren the 
privileged day of rest. 

I should like to urge upon 
all our missionary brethren the 
need for earnest consideration and 
the thoughtful Christlike love 
that is self-forgetful, that is wil- 
ling to bear one another’s bur- 
dens and so fulfil the law of 
Christ. 
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If those who travel on the 
Lord’s day could but feel its 
evil effects as some of us feel 
them, Iam persuaded they would 
desist ; but in many cases where 
long journeys of 6 to 20 days 
are concerned men’s spirits are 
impatient and the day of rest is 
violated because impatience gets 
the upper hand. In over 16 
years in China I have only met 
one man who made it a boast that 
he always travelled on the Lord’s 
day to prove that he was under 
no ‘‘legal bondage ;’’ most of 
us in ‘“‘the daily round, the 
common task’’ do observe the 
day but many have not yet set-. 
tled the question and decided to 
rigidly ‘‘rest’’ for Christ’s sake 
and his brother’s. 

It is becoming harder to urge 
the sanctity of the Lord’s day and 
encourage the Chinese Chris- 
tians to avail themselves of its 
privileges for spiritual refresh- 
ment and fellowship. The influ- 
ence of many mission college 
trained teachers who are now 
in the government schools and 
I. P. O. are against us; their 
day of rest is one given to feast- 
ing, folly and pleasure ; does it 
not behove us as missionaries to 
raise the standard and keep it 
up? 

Pardon my asking for so large 
a space in your paper. 

Yours sincerely, 
AN OBSERVER.’ 


CRITICISMS ON PROF. ROGERS. 


To the Editor of . 
CHINESE RECORDER.’’ 


DEAR Sir: Of the three men 
who visited China last summer 
and ably and earnestly sought 
to give us help on matters which 
are now debated among Chris- 
tian scholars, Prof. Rogers seems 
to be, more than the others, an 
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object of criticism. Vet for my- 
self, while I have never accepted 
the conclusions of the Higher 
Critics, I was on the whole 
pleased with Prof. Rogers. 

In the Higher Criticism there 


are two sets of men among those’ 


who accept it: (1) Those who 
think that the O. T. is fatally 
discredited in its claims to record 
a unique revelation of God toa 
chosen people; (2) Those who 
still find in the O. T. a record of 
unique and special manifesta- 
tions and inspiration of and from 
God. But the line between these 
two classes is not well defined. 
Of the second class many are 
influenced by the first class ; some 
mitch more than others. Also in 
such a matter as this we need to 
_ consider not only where a teacher 
stands, but how he came there, 
and which way he is facing. 

Now as to Prof. Rogers, if I 
am correctly informed, he has 
come over from No. 1 to No. 2, 
and while on minor points he 
seems to some of us to array 
himself with the first class, in 
the essentials he agrees with the 
second class. To illustrate this 
we might take his treatment of 
the Prophet Amos. 

The Higher Critics of class 
‘one admit, perhaps, that the 
book is authentic, but deny to 
it any special inspiration. They 
tell us that Amos was a man of 
clear vision who saw the cul- 
minating guilt of the nations in 
and about Palestine and the 
gathering storm in the east, and 
put the two things together, 
pointing out the guilt and pre- 
dicting its punishment. But 
Professor Rogers rejected this 
theory. He held it absurd to 
suppose that an unlearned rustic 
could have so clearly foreseen 
and predicted the future. For 
this is a thing in which the 
wisest statesmen fail signally. 
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In his exposition of Amos 
his oriental learning enabled him 
to light up the book wonderfully. 
I have never heard anything. 
it and hardly 
anything that equalled it. 

In dealing with the fulfilment 
of the predictions he pointed out 
a remarkable accuracy in some 
cases, but as to other cases he 
flatly said that the prediction 
was not fulfilled. Tyre, he said, 
escaped the visitation by buying 
off the Assyrians. Yet he might 
truly added that Babylon 
succeeded Nineveh as the great 
conquering city, anc that the 
Chaldeans finished the work 
which the Assyrians had begun, 
while, furthermore, Amos did 
not specify the agencies through 
which the judgments were to 
come. He dealt with the stand- 
ing of the nations before Jehovah 
who, in His own way, would 
send the judgments upon them. 

Professor Rogers also showed 
us how some of the names in 
Gen. 14 were those of historic 
persons of the time of Abraham ; 
yet he would not say that this 
chapter either was or was not 
historical. ‘The flood story he 
seemed to derive from Assyrian 
or Babylonian sources, and when 
asked if the Hebrew account 
might not have been the original, 
he said: ‘‘ Yes; it might have 
been, but there is not a particle 
of proof of it.’’ 

Yet at that very time I had 
received a copy of the Biblio- 
theca Sacra (July, t910,) which © 
contained an article on ‘‘ Recent 
Testimony of Archzology,’’ in 
which the writer quotes from 
Professor Albert T. Clay. After 
saying ‘‘ The solution is nothing 
less indeed than that, instead 
of the source of religious influ- 
ence being Babylonia, and its 
early course, from Babylon into 
Palestine, exactly the reverse is 
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true.’’ The articles quotes thus : 
‘““*That the Semitic Babylonian 
religion is an importation from 
Syria and Palestine (Amurru), 
that the creation, deluge, an- 
tideluvian patriarchs, etc., of the 
Babylonian, came from Amurru, 
instead of the Hebraic stories 
having come from Babylonia, as 
maintained by practically all 
Semitic scholars.’’ ’* 

The critics charge that the 
old traditional view of the Old 
Testament has been making a 
tyrannical use of authority and 
with being blind to facts, either 
stubbornly ignoring or else craft- 
ily explaining away a mass of 
discrepancies in the Old Testa- 
ment or disagreements with 
Profane History. The Higher 
Criticism is paraded as a revolt 
against tyranny, obstinacy, and 
specious distortion of facts. It 
has been considered as a sign of 
manly independence to boldly aud 
bluntly criticise the traditional 
theory of the authenticity and 
credibility of the Hebrew Script- 
ures ; and those who had first 
been won away from the author- 
ity of the old to the boldest 
freedom of the new, and then 
had independently thought their 
Own way back to partial accord 
with the old, are perhaps over 
careful to make it evident that 
they aré in no way return- 
ing to submission to the tyranny 
(real or imaginary) of the old 
tradition. Hence sometimes they 
seem to be needlessly disrespect- 
ful to the old. But this very 
independence adds to the value 


*Amurru, the Home of the Northern Se- 
mites, by Albert T. Clay, Ph.D. Price $1.25 net. 
Jrder from Records of the Past Exploration 
ep 330 A Street, S. E. Washington, D. C. 


of their advocacy of the more 
essential matters in which they 
are at one with us. When /ro- 
fessor Rogers rejects the ration- 
alistic explanation of Amos’ skill 
in divining the future, no one 
can say that it is a piece of old 
fogyism. His views are the in- 
dependent conclusions of a man 
who thoroughly broke with the 
old, and shows little respect or 
liking for it. He is an Assyriol- 
ogist whose claims to distinction 
exceed the fame which has been 
accorded him, and those who 
listened to him carefully and 
candidly were well paid for their 
efforts. He said a few things 
that I was sorry to hear, but 
very many more that were true, 
instructive and helpful, and, to 
me at least, new and fresh. 

Professor Sweet advocated 
evolution, but it was not evolu- 
tion by a countless series of 
chance variations which ‘‘es- 
corted God to the edge of His 
universe and bowed him out of 
it.” It was the unfolding of a wise 
design by a personal designer. 
The old theory of evolution 
ridiculed the idea of design in 
nature, the new theory of evolu- 
tion makes design a corner stone 
of the new structure. It can 
accept the words of revelation 
which describe the Christ as a 
‘‘Lamb slain from the founda- 
tion of the world.’’ Sin is not 
a necessary step in a d/ind evolu- 
tion; it is a wilful disobedience 
which wrecked a rational evolu- 
tion, and Christ came to save 
men from the wreck. 


Sincerely yours, 
J. E. WALKER. 
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Our Book Table. 


The object of these Reviews is to give real information about 


‘books. 


price, original if any, or any other facts of interest. 


Authors will help reviewers by sending with their books, 


The custom 


of prefixing an English preface to Chinese books is excellent. 


China : Its Marvel and Mystery. B 
T. Hodgson Liddell, R.B.A. Wit 
40 illustrations in color by the 
author. New York: John Lane 
Company. London: George Allen 
& Sons. I9gI0. 


Residents of Shanghai will 
remember an exhibition. of his 
paintings given by Mr. Liddell 
a year or two ago on the eve of 
his departure from China. The 
results of his year’s work in 
China have now been given us 
in this handsome volume. The 
forty illustrations are full-page, 
and there are 203 pages of letter- 

ress. Though Mr. Liddell hard- 
y left the beaten tracks of the 
tourist, he made the most of 
his opportunities, and the result 
is indeed charming. Though we 
cannot boast of technical knowl- 
edge of art, to the eye of a lay- 
mau it would appear that Mr. 
Liddell excels in marine views. 
If this indeed be his strength 
he has some consciousness of it, 
for in no fewer than twenty-one 
of the forty pictures does a sheet 
of water figure. The artist had 
a unique chance in the permis- 
sion given him to work in the 
Summer Palace near Peking, and 
he used his privilege well. This 
is one of a growing number of 
books by artists who sincerely 
appreciate both the picturesque- 
ness of Chinese scenery and the 
original beauty of unmodernized 
Chinese architecture. It would 
make a fine present for a friend 
who might be skeptical on either 
of these points. 

The letterpress is mainly a 
description of Mr. Liddell’s tra- 
vels and adventures in obtain- 


ing his pictures. The style is 
easy and colloquial, with some- 
times almost a school-boy’s frank 
narrative of personal details. 
The price of the book, six 
dollars gold in America, twenty- 
one shillings in Great Britain, 
would rather seem to be, to 
borrow a phrase of the author’s, 


going strong.’”’ P.L.C 


Contrasts in Social Progress. By 
Edward Payson Tenney, A.M., 
ex-President of Colorado College. 
Published by the Rumford Press, 
Concord, New Hampshire. 

This is a book that every 
missionary should not only read 
but study. It goes without 
saying that if a missionary 
would be well-equipped to pre- 
sent Christianity to the best 
advantage to a race which has 
grown up under the ideals of a 
different religious system, he 
must not only know Christian- 
ity, but also the religious system 
or systems under which that 
race has developed. Social 
contact with a view to influen- 
cing others is never possible until 
some common basis of inter- 
course has been found. A 
common basis cannot be found 
without first studying the ideals, | 
the practices, aud the civilization 
of the one to be influenced. 

The book before us presents 
the five great religions, or sys- 
tems of moral philosophy, that 
have sprung up and gained wide 
sway over vast populations of 
different nations throughout ex- 
tended areas of the globe during 
a period of from two to six score 
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of the generationsof men. With- 
out raising the question of the 
divine origin of either, or of the 
truth of their doctrines, a com- 
parison is made of their com- 
petitive qualities and ability to 
win the world’s leadership. The 
contrasts are made in connection 
with civic conditions, home 
building, education, literature, 
moral thought, and altruistic 
service. Christianity is shown 
to have been at no time and by 
no means a perfect system as 
worked out in practice, but 
there is shown a true evolution 
in the development of all the 
ideals of Christianity, which by 
coutrast is, for the most part, 
found lacking in the other 
systems. The contrasts brought 
out in the last chapter of the 
book, while by no means allow- 
ing room for undue condem- 
nation of the other systems, put 
Christianity at every pointin the 
ascendency as to results reached. 
There is enough in the book to 
prevent the entire condemnation 
of other religious systems and 
to show how utterly practical 
Christianity has failed to attain 
to the ideals of its Founder, but 
to show also how superior those 
ideals are to the ideals of any 
of the other systems both in 
perfection of conception and 
adaptation to the end desired, 
namely, the salvation of the 
world from sin. The one read- 
ing or studying this book will 
not fail in becoming broader and 
more sympathetic, and at the 
same time a more enthusiastic 


Christian missionary. 
G.A.S. 


Pilgrim Songs. Verses for Christians, 
by Henry Weston Frost. New York : 
Gospel Publishing House. 

Mr. Frost is well known as 
the director of the North 

American branch of the China 
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Inland Mission, and the friends 
who enjoyed his helpful com- 
panionship during his visits to 
China in that connection will 
welcome these thoughtful verses. 
In the 262 pages there are about 
one hundred poems, all reveal- 
ing the gracious personality of the 
author and breathing spiritual 
longings and voicing messages 
of comfort and cheer. Criticism 
is disarmed by Mr. Frost’s de- 
dication, in which he likens his 
verses to wild flowers, plucked 
outside the garden. But hum- 
bly as the gift is presented we 
feel sure the quiet hue and 
aroma of this collection will 
mingle worthily with the colour 
and scent of rarer flowers. 

We have space for one ex- 
ample only. The thought that 
‘‘no chastening .. seemeth joy- 
ous, nevertheless aflerward it 
yieldeth the peaceable fruit of 
righteousness,’’ is expressed as 
follows : 

Rain, rain 

Beating against the pane ; 
How endlessly it pours, 

Out of doors, 


From the blackened sky ;— 
I wonder why! 


Flowers, flowers 
Upspringing after showers, 
Blossoming fresh and fair, 

Everywhere ;— 

Ah, God has explained 

Why it rained ! 


We know that one master of 
literary style has expressed the 
opinion that so much of the 
best thas been written (both 
creative and reflective) that it 
is wrong to burden the world 
with poetry that is not first rate 
in range and quality, but there 
is a place for such a heart offer- 
ing as Mr. Frost presents. In 
a very true sense his verses may 
be considered as poetry, in that 
they embody beautiful thought 
in beautiful form ; and frequently 
they have the characteristic of 
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the true hymn, in that they voice 
thoughts of praise and worship. 
The book is well printed and 
bound ; but such a word “‘ boson’”’ 
on page 91 vexes the reader. 
G. M. 


Tresor des Feves et Fleur des Pois. 
Siepmann’s Primary French Series. 
Edited by Alice M. Ritson. Mac- 
millan & Co. 1I/-. 

Another of those excellent 
French Primers which make the 
student’s task as light as it is 
possible to be. A delightful 
story to boot. 
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#wWte TwoLectures: 


one on “‘ Patriotism ’’ and the other 
on ‘‘The Greatest Motive.’’ By Rev. 
A. Fleischer and C. S. Liang. 2 
cts. per copy from Rev. A. Fleis- 
cher, Yiyang, Hunan, 


Annual Report of the Union Medical 
College, Hankow. 


The story of a good work that 
is being done on very limited 
funds.. If some generous rich 
man would provide the funds 
needed this training college 
would grow like Jack’s bean- 
stalk. 


— 


Books in Preparation. (Quarterly Statement.) 


(Correspondence invited.) 


The following books are in course 
of preparation. Friends engaged in 
translation or compilation of books 
‘ are invited to notify Rev. D. Mac- 
Gillivray, 143. N. Szechuen Road, 
Shanghai, of the work they are 
engaged on, so that this column 
may be kept up to date, and over- 
lapping prevented. N. B. Some whose 
names have been on this list a long 
lime are asked to write and say if 
they have given up the work, or 
what progress, if any, they are mak- 
ing. Perhaps they are keeping others 
from doing the work. 


c. L. S. LIST. 
Romance of Medicine. McPhun. W. 
A, Cornaby. 
Fitch’s Lectures on Teaching. W. 
A. Cornaby. 
Chronicles of the Schonberg-Cotta 
Family. 


Speer’s Principles of Jesus, by Joshua 
Vale. 

The Renewal Series, by Evan Mor- 
gan: 

I. The Conversion of Lord Roches- 
ter, by Bishop Burnet. 

2. A Renewed People, adapted from 
C. F. Dole. 

3. Conversion, Theory and Fact. 
To be followed by others. 


GENERAL. 


Ballantine’s Inductive Studies in 
Matthew. 

Murray’s Like Christ. By Mr. Chow, 
Hangchow College. 

Illustrations for Chinese Sermons, 
by C. W. Ka4stler. 

By the same. Chinese Preacher’s 
Manual, and Daily Light for Chi- 
nese. 

Stepping Heavenward. By Mrs. 
Crossette. 

Expos. Com. on Hebrews, by G. L. 
Pullan. 

Sermons on Acts, Genahr. 

Outlines of Universal History. H. 
L. W. Bevan, Medhurst College. 

Tholuck’s Sermon on the Mount. 
By J. Speicher. 

‘*His Great Apostle,’’ and “ His 
Friends.’’ By Rev. Chang Yang-hsiin. 

Stalker’s Paul. 

J]. H. Jowett’s The Passion for Souls. 
(In mandarin.) Fulness of Power. 
Metaphors of St. Paul. Dean Howson. 
By J. Vale. 

Constructive Studies in Life of 
Christ. H.W. Luce. (in press.) 

Prof. J. Percy Bruce is preparing 
the following :— 

Biblical Atlas and Gazetteer. 
S., London. 


R. T. 
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R. A. Haden is preparing Murray’s 
Humility, and Holy in Christ. 

James Hutson: Meyer’s Burdens 
and How to Bear Them. 

James Hutson: Willison’s Mothers’ 
Catechism. 

Mrs. R. M. Mateer: The Browns at 
Mount Hermon, 

F. C. H. Dreyer: Bible Reading 
Outlines for the Blackboard (appear- 
ing in 7ung Wen Pao). 

Lectures on Modern Missions, by 
Leighton Stuart. 
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Laboratory Manual in Chemistry 
(Mandarin), by J. McGregor Gibb. 


Bismarck: His Life and Work (Wén- 
li), by Rev. F. W. Leuschner. | 
Westcott’s Commentary on St. John’s 
Gospel, by Rev. G. Miles, Wesleyan 
Mission. 

Expository Commentary on John’s 
Gospel. George Hudson. 

Mongol Catechism. Robert Stephen, 
Jehol, via Peking, from whom copies 

may be had. 


Recent Announcements. 


The Traveller’s Guide. Religious 


Tract Society, London, 

Directory of Worship of Presbyte- 
rian Church, by C. D. Herriott. 

Life of Stephen Grellet. C. L. S. 

F. B. Meyer’s Elijah. C. L.S. 

From Zoroaster to Christ, being 
life of first Parsee convert to Chris- 
tianity. C.L.S. 

Com. on Amos. C. Campbell Brown. 

Life of Mrs, Kumm. J. Vale. C.L.S. 

Newell’s O. T. Studies. J. Vale. 

Expository and Homiletical Com- 
mentary on the Gospels. Rev. Thos. 
C. Fulton. 

Bible of Nature, Thomson. C. L. S. 
E. Morgan. 

Preacher’s Helper. Mr. Tong, 

CHINA MISSION YEAR BOOK. D. 
MAcCGILLIvRay. C.L. S. 

Scofield’s Bible References, A. Sy- 
denstricker. 

China Mission Study Class Book. 
MacGilliviay. 

Touching Incidents, ete. By S. 
Shaw. Translated by Miss Franz. 

Ethical Teaching of Jesus. D. Mac- 


Gillivray. 

The Faith of a Christian. Mrs, 
Couling. 

A History of Western Ethics, Mrs. 
Couling. 


Dr. Churchill King on the Sermon 
on the Mount. D. MacGillivray. 

Hyde’s Practical Ethics, Cheng 
Ching-chang. 


Marked New Testament, R.T.S. 

Syllabic Vocabulary, Shanghai Dia- 
lect. Dr. A. M. and Rev. C. M. 
Myers. 

An Irish Saint. C. L. S. (out). 

Revised edition. Williamson's Aids 
to Bible Study. C.L. S. 


Vv. M. Cc. A. LIST. 


The Future of China. Brockman, 
China and the Cigarette. Exner. 
How to Study the Bible. Torrey, 
How to Keep Healthy. 

Modern Missions. Stewart. 

A Handbook of Y. M. C. A., by 
H. L. Zia. 

Studies in the Gospel of Luke, by 
R. E. Speer, translated by H. L. Zia, 

Bible Promises classified for Daily 
Devotion. A new edition of an old 
book, prepared by H. L,. Zia. 

The Missing Ones, translated by 
Y. S. Ching. 

Christian Ethics, by H. L. Zia. 

Studies in St. John, by R. E. Lewis, 
translated by H. L. Zia. 

Silent Times, a Book to Help in 
Reading the Bible into Life, by J. R. 
Miller, translated by H. L. Zia. 

Call for Volunteers, by Pastor Ding 
Li-mei. 

Introduction to Bible for literati. 
by Van I. 

English Grammar for Chinese Stu- 
dents, by R. Paul Montgomery. 
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Missionary News. 


Canadian Methodist Mission. 


The Annual Council Meeting 
of the Canadian Methodist Mis- 
sion in West China was held in 
Chengtu, January 2oth to Febru- 
ary 2nd. 

The Council is composed of 
all the missionaries of the Ge- 
neral Board; fifty-six in number, 
of whom forty-six were present. 

It was decided this year to 
open Chungchao, a city four 
days below Chungking. . This 
will make a total of nine stations, 
manned with a force of thirty- 
six missionaries in full work, an 
average of four to each station. _ 

To help in the evangelistic 
work there are forty-eight Chi- 
nese helpers and Evangelists 
who are recognized by Council, 
while fully as many more are 
helpers without such standing. 

One of the actions of the 
Council was a recommendation 
to the Senate of the West China 
University, urging the immediate 
formation of a medical college, 
and Dr. O. S. Kilborn was set 
apart to assist in the inaugura- 
tion of this work 

The language school for new 
missionaries, which has been 
carried on successfully for two 
- years, is to be continued, and 
steps were taken to ascertain the 
mind of the members of other 
societies as to the feasibility of 
a union institution for language 
study. 

During the year the Mission 
had joined with other societies 
in one prefectural conference 
while preparations were being 
made for two others. It was 
felt that these were most helpful 
as a means of promoting a spirit 
of unity among the Chinese 
churches. 


A most inspiring feature of 
the Council meeting was the 
visit of Dr. Deering, Dr. Goucher 
and Bishop Bashford, who en- 
thused us with new ideas and 
new ideals of work. Their mes- 
sage was the absolute necessity 
of the highest efficiency in every 
line of work at this time, and to 
this end suggested specialization 
and union in work wherever 
possible. 


Christian Endeavour Rally at 
Wenchow. 


Christian Endeavour Day was 
observed at the C. I. M., Wen- 
chow (February r2th-13th) by 
an enthusiastic rally of thirty- 
five C. E. Societies in the district, 
under the supervision of Rev. 
E. Hunt. The C. E. Societies 
connected with the Wenchow 
church arranged for the recep- 
tion and entertainment of a 
delegate from each of the C. E. 
Societies in the outlying districts. 
The societies sent neat banners, 
and these with the Union banner 
and a Chinese flag were taste- 
fully arranged to decorate the 
church. Badges of different co- 
lours, shapes and sizes were used 
to designate delegates, officers 
and committees. Not only did 
the Men’s and Women’s C. E. 
Societies enter heartily into all 
the arrangements, but the Boys’ 
and Girls’ Junior Societies took 
an active part. 

The regular Saturday evening 
prayer-meeting was led by Mr. 
Hunt, who spoke on the C. E. 
Bible-reading for that day. 
Many brief prayers were offered. 
At the close of the meeting, 
the missionaries and Chinese 
pastor met with the delegates 
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to arrange for the part each 
would take in the next day’s 
programme. 

Notwithstanding the rain, the 
large city church was filled on 
Sunday. From 9.30 to 11.30 
delegates from ten Men’s and 
six Women’s C. E. Societies 
spoke on the Scripture portions 
(bearing on the C. E. topic) as- 
signed for the Daily Readings 
of the previous week. The 
topic, ‘‘Why I believe in Chris- 
tian endeavour,’’ was the one 
used by endeavourers through- 
out the world on this, the thir- 
tieth, anniversary of the or- 
ganization of the first C. E. 
Society. The manner in which 
not only the men, but the 
women from village out-stations 
were ahle to come before that 
large audience and speak with- 
out hesitaticn, was certainly suf- 
ficient to commend C. E. methods 
to anyone. They gave helpful 
expositions of the Scripture. por- 
tions, striking original illustra- 
tions and briefly told of the 
blessing C. E. had been in their 
own lives. They said they be 
lieved in C. E. because of its 
ideal, its educational value, its 
organized service, its loyalty to 
the church, its missionary spirit 
and its world-wide fellowship. 
The Boys’ and Girls’ Junior 
Societies repeated the Junior 
Daily Readings for the week. 

Evening meetings are held on 
the Mission compound and in 
the homes of Christians in dif- 
ferent parts of the city, where 
endeavourers gather for a brief 
study of the Daily Readings and 
a time of prayer. This greatly 
helps all to come prepared to 
take part in every C. E. meeting. 
A good plan, used here with 
success, is the placing of about 
a dozen names on the board just 
before each C. E. meeting. 
Those whose names appear on 
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the board take part as soon as the 
meeting is thrown open by the 
leader. This plan prevents any 
unnecessary pauses and encour- 
ages all to come prepared as 
they may find their names on. 
the board. This also prevents 
the same people from always 
speaking first and at times crowd- 
ing out the timid and less fluent 
ones, whom C. E. is intended to 
help. 

At the close of the morning 
meeting, the General Secretary 
of the U.S. C. E. spoke by in- 
terpretation on the C. E. Pledge. 

The fact that, in the afternoon 
session, twenty-two men, ten 
women, two boys and a girl 
spoke in about two hours, each 
giving a clear and concise report 
of one of the thirty-five societies 
represented by them, proves that 
these people have learned in the 
C. E. meetings how to speak 
briefly and yet say something. 

The. Societies have various 
committees at work. An in- 
teresting one is the Chapel- 
Order Committee, which is re- 
sponsible for good order during 
the services. Members of the 
Sunday-School Committee teach 
in the S.S. The Sunshine Com- 
mittee in the Boys’ Society visit 
the large Methodist Mission 
Hospital and give out cards and 
tracts to the patients and some- 
times sing to them. The Sanita- 
tion Committee in the Girls’ 
School C. E promotes sentiment 
in favour of better hygienic con- | 
ditions. The Music Committee 
helps with the singing. 

. At the close of the Sunday 
ovnanne meeting the pastor sum- 
med up the topics of the day 
in a helpful address. Monday 
morning a very interesting ques- 
tion session was held, in which 
representatives from the United 
Methodist Mission participated. 
That Mission were holding their 
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annual conference, and about 
ninety of their preachers were 


gathered at Wenchow. The 
General Secretary of-the U. S. 
C. E. spoke at one of the after- 
noon sessions of their conference, 
and was interpreted by Rev. W. 
 E. Soothill. A joint committee 
of three leading Chinese from 
each mission was appointed to 
arrange for the promotion of 
C. E. in the out-stations of both 
missions and to plan for Union 
C. E. work. The missionaries 
testified that instead of C. E. 
being an.additional burden upon 
them, they found it helpful in 
training the Christians to share 
in the responsibility of the church 
work. In fact, they say it would 
be impossible to carry on the 
large work in this district with- 
out the aid of Christian En- 
deavour. 


The Lienchow Riots. 
BY J. S. KUNKLE, LIENCHOW. 


The view we get of men in a 
revolution may not be a pleasing 
one, but still we hold it a true 
one. The mark of convention 
being laid aside the real man 
is revealed. The movement of 
which we treat could not be 
called a revolution, and yet asa 


true expressing of the people | 


presents a similar opportunity 
for the study of their character- 
istics. 


The movement referred to is - 


that of Lienchow, in Kwang- 
tung province, from September 
14th, 1910, to January 26, rgrt. 
The main events were as follows : 

On September 14- a mob 
entered Lienchow city and de- 
stroyed all the school build- 
ings, the meeting place of the 
gentry and the houses of some 
of its leaders. In the weeks 
that followed the whole region 
was kept in a state of excite- 
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ment and alarm ; an organization 
was completed and a propaganda 
carried on. ' 

October 31 there was a riot at 
Samkong, a nearby city. In 
addition to the school buildings 
and the houses of leading gentry, 
the chapel and other property of 
Christian missions were plunder- 
ed and burned. General con- 
fusion ensued. Revolutionists 
seemed on the point of taking 
advantage of the situation for 
a national movement. Instead, 
they joined forces with the 
government in its efforts to esta- 
blish order. After about two 
weeks a regiment of soldiers 
arrived from Canton. ‘They met 
with little opposition about Sam- 
kong, to which district they first 
directed their attention. 

The first of December, how- 
ever, the insurgents took the ag- 
gressive, captured several guard 
boats, cut off communications 
with Canton and threatened Lien- 
chow city. Skirmishing began 
a few days later. People not 
connected with the movemeut 
fled wildly to the hills for safety. 
The insurgent force, however, 
failing to make any headway, suf- 
fered heavily from desertions, and 
finally retired to the mountains. 
January 26 the leader was cap- 
tured, betrayed by his friends. 

The movement was a protest 
in the name of the people against 
increased taxation: It objected 
to the offensive taxes already 
exacted for the new schools and 
took alarm at the prospect of 
their being increased. The gen- 
try in charge of the schools 
were said to have appropriated 
the funds largely to their own 
use. The schools, anyhow, were 
available only for the rich. The 
people resolved to settle the ques- 
tion for good by putting an end to 
both gentry and schools. Many 
were inclined to make exception 
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of Christian schools as not sup- 
ported by taxation and as help- 
ing poor boys to get an education. 
The rioters in support of their 
claim to be ordinary citizens, 
representing the people at first, 
carried on their work unarmed 
and took precautions against 
looting. That these sentiments 
were all violated at Samkong 
was due to the large mixture of 
foreign elements in the mob and 
to the excitement of the occa- 
sion. 

The taking of the census be- 
came the occasion for the upris- 
ing, because it was believed to 
be a scheme of further taxation 
for the schools. ; 

What we are especially inter- 
ested in is the characteristics of 
the people manifested by this 
uprising. If the general ignor- 
ance of the people needed any 
emphasis it would be sufficient to 
refer to the fact that the census 
was not known to be a national 
affair. The special danger arises 
when such ignorance is accom- 
panied, as here, by a loss of 
faith in their leaders. 
dinary distrust of officials was 
extended to include the gentry. 
It ended in a blind suspicion of 
anyone that tried to better inform 
them. Two men that went to 
reason with them, had their 
houses burned for their pains. 

The good of any uprising is 
its display of public spirit. But 
here it was seriously lacking. 
Self-interest was ever uppermost. 
That the new schools attack their 
religion called forth little resent- 
ment, but when they touched 
the pocket book it became quite 
a different question. Then all 
other interests were lost sight 
of. Organization was extended 
by threats. The help of outlaws 
sought. Attempts to secure co- 
Operation of different districts 
failed. Iu the end the old leader 
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a few pieces of silver. Much 
more might be said, but we turn 
away from such a disagreeable 
subject. 

But bravery—we shall surely 
find bravery! I have only heard 
of one case: a teacher going on 
his work till the rioters 
wereupon him. Instead we have 
fear ; fear on every hand. ‘I'he 
geutry leave the country at first 
alarm. Trembling officials dare 
not lift a hand against the rioters. 
Through all the wild rumors 
aud confusion of those months 
they fought as cats ; each trying 
to frighten the other, and neither 
daring to advance till the other 
rani. 

Any unusual disturbance is 
a test of efficiency. The incom- 
petence of the ordinary country 
official is too evident to be remark- 
ed upon. We expected some- 
thing better of the new soldier. 
He is surely an improvement on 
the old, but is still so wanting in 
discipline, in endurance, in bra- 
very, in patriotism as to little sug- 
gest the word soldier. Nor could 
they be said to have been well 
commanded. Traveling to Lien- 
chow in open defenceless boats 


they have only good fortune to 


thank that they were not all 
slaughtered in some _ gorge. 
Thus, too, it took them two weeks 
when they might, by going over- 
land, have made it in five days. 

We naturally expect uprisings 
to be in the line of progress. 
But this one, breaking away 
indeed from the present, looked © 
not to the future but to the 
past. They set up old men as 
their leaders and referred back 
in their manifesto to the golden 
age of Yaoand Shun. We see, 
too, soldiers carrying back the 
heads or ears of their slain, 
aged men tortured, a deserting 
soldier hewn to pieces. 
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Our hearts are one with all 
those who in patriotic ardor are 
looking for a new China. It 
would save many a dissappoint- 
ment if it were frankly recogniz- 
ed at the beginning that China’s 
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need is a ar one. Religion 
can banish distrust, and selfish- 
ness, and fear, and incompetence, 
and put in their place faith, and 
love, and courage, and efficiency. 
This will be the new China ! 


The Month. 


RUSSIA AND CHINA, 


Following up the conciliatory reply 
referred to in last issue, the Chinese 
Seen replied in a more in- 
=v spirit to Russia’s second 

ote. 


Later Russia sent a further com- 
munication to China demanding her 
acceptance, without further equivoca- 
tion or argument, of the principles 
enunciated in the Russian Note of 
February 16. 

It was understood that, unless 
China immediately complies with this 
demand, forcible measures, for which 
preparation has already been made, 
will be adopted. 

A telegram from Peking of March 
26, states that the government is 
astounded at the time limit of three 
days. The Russian troops in the 
Semereschensk Province are awaiting 
orders. Asa result of prolonged and 
earnest conferences, the Waiwupu has 
assured M. Korostovetz, the Russian 
Minister, that China will acquiesce 
— in her demands on Mon- 

ay. 

It is generally considered, in view 
of China’s lack of preparation for 
he that no other course was possi- 

te. 


THE FaM ‘NE. 


The distress is widespread and 
appalling, and much self-denying 
relief work is beiny carried on by the 
missionaries in East Central China. 
About half a million are being 
relieved daily by the Central China 
Famine Relief Committee, of which 
Dr. MacGillivray is secretary. He 
still calls for subscriptions. Relief 
work is also carried on by the 
government, whilst individual mis- 
sionaries are receiving and disbursing 
aid from home. 


THE PLAGUE. 


Recent news indicate an improve- 
nient in conditions and an abatement 
of the scourge. It is impossible, as 
yet, to estimate the number who have 
died of plague. It is a matter for 
thanksgiving that all over, the 
Christians have escaped in a remark- 
able manner. 

The N.-C. Daily News correspond- 
ent at Moukden writes on March to: 

‘*The plague seems to be losing its 
hold here, and the numbers per day 
are less and less. The people seem 
to be gaining more confidence in the 
preventive measures, especially since 
the Bureau here has taken to posting 
the city and vicinity, every few days, 
with reports on the work accom- 
plished, giving. instances of harm 
accruing through the people not 
taking care. 

New hospitals are being built here 
both for ~ some cases and contacts. 
One has felt, all along, that our chief 
officials have done their best. If the 
arrangements were not perfect, we 
must realize that the invasion was 
unexpected, and came in the midst 
of an almost Arctic winter, and that 
unusual falls of snow have bampered 
every effort. | 

This is the first time, one would 
suppose, in history, when the Chinese 
have attempted Western methods for 
combating the plague, and, when all _ 
the circumstances are considered, 
they deserve great praise. One feels 
that the people have learned a terrible 
lesson, and will be more ready to be- 
lieve in the new means for saving 
them, should such another t:ia: over- 
take them. 

Everything is being done to make 
the coming Plague Conference a 
success, and workmen are very busy 
getting a suitable set of buildings all 
in order. Every care seems to be 
taken.”’ 
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BIRTHS, 


AT Wuhu, February ist, to Dr. and 
Mrs. HoucnuTon, M. E. M., twin 
daughters. 

At Liangchow, Kan., February 14th, 
to Mr. and Mrs. A. PR&gpy, C. I. 
M., a son (Arthur Clarence). 

AT Paotingfu, Chihli, February 16th, 
to Rev. and Mrs. AvuGcusTr H. 
REINHARD, S. C. M., a daughter 
(Mary Pearl). 

At Ch‘angteh, Hunan, February 23rd, 
to Mr. and Mrs. J. GARDINER, C. 

- I. M., a son (James Frier). 

At Pochow, Anhuei, February 23rd, 
to Elder and Mrs. WApDkE D. Bos- 
TICK, Gospel Mission, a daughter 
(Orien Holloway). 

Ar Ch‘aoyangchen, on February 
28th, to Rev. and Mrs. WM. MAc- 
NAUGHTON, U.F. C. of S., a son. 

AT Foochow, March 12th, to Rev. R. 
A.” and Mrs. MILDRED 
WortRY Warn, M. E. M., a 
daughter (Imogene Grace). 

At Ningpo, March 16th, to Mr. and 
‘Mrs. J. PALMER, C. I. M., a son 
(Edward John). 


MARRIAGES. 


AT Shanghai, March oth, Mr. A. T. 
I,AVINGTON to Miss E. R. BOLTON, 
both C. I. M. 

AT Hankow, March oth, Mr. H. H. 


F. Witter to Miss B. M. A. 
LEPPIN, both C. I. M. 
AT Shanghai, March 13th, Miss 


JENNIE£ FITZGERALD to Rev. 
WILLIAM MILWARD, M. E. M. 


DEATHS. 


At Shanghai, March goth, Mr. G. J. 
MARSHALL, C. 1. M., after a surg- 

_ ical operation. 

At Soochow, March 16th, Rev. D. L. 
ANDERSON, D.D., M. E. M., Pres- 
ident of Soochow University, of 
double pneumonia. 


ARRIVALS. 


February Miss A. Hort, 
U. M. M., for Wenchow. 

February 18th, Rev. J. J. HEEREN, 
A. P. M., Weihsien; Rev. L. C. 
WHITELAW, B.A., C. I. M., from 
Canada; Dr. and Mrs. J. Sjoguist 
and twochildren (ret.), Miss E. Mor- 
TENSEN, Miss A. NILSSON, all S. Am. 
Mission, for Siangvang, Hupeh. 


February 20th, Mr. C. W. Bat- 
DORF, M. E,; Mission, for Chengtu. 

March t1oth, Bishop SELLEw, F. 
M, M. 

March 11th, Rev. and Mrs. GRoRGE 
Lowry DAvis and child, Dr. 
JoHN H. Korus, wife and child, 
Mrs. P. C. Knapp and Miss Jennie 
FITZGERALD, all M. E. M. | 

March 12th, Rev. MCMULLAN, S. 
P. M., Hangchow; Dr. P. D. BERGEN, 
Weihsien, A. P. M. (returning), 

March 2oth, Mrs. J. ALEXANDER, 
Wes. Mission, Linyang, Hunan; Mr. 
J. Hyytinen, C. I. M. from Fin- 
land, 

March 23rd, Mr. and Mrs. A, 
GOoLD and two children (ret.), from 
Australia, 


DEPARTURES. 


February 28th, Rev. and Mrs. H, 
W. B=nHAM Brown, Peking. 

March 3rd, Mr. J. O. Ryn, C. I. M., 
for Sweden, vid Siberia. 

March 4th, Mr. and Mrs. A. Durry 
and daughter, for England. 

March 6th, Mr. J. W. Yost and 
wife, M. E. M., Chungking, for U.S.A. 

March oth, Rev. Gro. Hupson and 
family, A. P. M., South, Hangchow, 
for England. 

March 12th, Mr. W. J. SHAMBAUGH 
and wife, U. E. Ch. Mission, Hunan, 
for U. S. A. 

March 13th, Rev. P. O. HANSON 
and family, M. E. M.; Miss Mary 
KELLY, F. C. M., Nanking. 

March 14th, Mr. E. B. WILLIAMS 
and family, C. M. S., for England ; 
Mrs. M. J. WALKER and four chil- 
dren, for England. 

March 17th, Miss E. MurRAY, Dr. 
E. D. VANDERBURGH and family, A. 
P. M., Siangtan, for U. S. A. 

March 18th, Mr. W. A. Maw and 
family, Friends Mission, Chungking, 
for England; Mr., and Mrs. C, T. 
FrisHk, C. I. M., for England; Mr. 
and Mrs. J. A. BENTEL, C. J. M., for 
Germany; Mr. and Mrs. A. HAHNE, 
C. I. M., and 2 children, for Sweden ; 
Rev. S. FREDIN, Rev. and Mrs. D. 
and child, Rev. O. TERN- 
ING, Swed. Miss. Society, for Sweden. 

March 18th, Rev. W. KITTERY and 
family, C. M. S., for England. 

March 24th, Rev. and Mrs. E. C. 
NICKALLS, E. B. M., Shantung, for 
England. 
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